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“Preaching The Word offers diverse and 
always insightful approaches to our most 
sacred texts. I find this resource helpful in 
approaching the same subject matter from 
different points of view.” 


Rev. David Pinkston, pastor and Preaching the Word subscriber 
Pasadena Foursquare Church 


Pasadena, CA 


For nearly a decade, Preaching the Word has been one of 
Sojourners’ most valued resources for Christian leaders. 
We have designed this resource to help you prepare 
justice-focused sermons, contemplate reflections on the 


weekly scriptures, and access commentary not found 
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Online Sermon Preparation and Scripture Reflections 


anywhere else. Preaching the Word is organized according 
to the Revised Common Lectionary, so preachers, worship 
leaders, and pastors can easily find what they need to do 


their jobs. It's also perfect for Bible study groups! 


To learn more, visit 


Preaching the Word is a subscription service offered by Sojourners. Sojourners’ mission is to articulate the biblical call to social justice, inspiring hope and building a 
movement to transform individuals, communities, the church, and the world. All Preaching the Word proceeds support our mission. 


From the Editors 


THIS SUMMER, THE U.S. Supreme Court 
will issue its ruling in two same-sex marriage 
cases. But what about the institution of mar- 
riage itself? With nearly half of all marriages 
ending in divorce, are we losing the ideal, and 
practice, of this covenantal commitment? 

Our cover features suggest some answers. 
Susan Brooks Thistlethwaite writes of the 
threats to marriage from economic condi- 
tions, domestic violence, and incarceration, 
as well as the glue of trust, commitment, and 
equality that holds it together. Leroy Barber 
offers lessons he and his wife have learned in 
28 years of marriage, and Christian Piatt tells 
of his life as a “pastor's wife” and the responses 
to that role reversal. 


Stories of role reversals are also ee. 
in the news about Pope Francis fol- 
lowing his installation this spring. 
His decision to live in a guesthouse 
rather than the papal apartment, 
wear a simple white cassock rather 
than elaborate vestments, and 
wash the feet of 12 young peo- 
ple in a youth prison on Maundy 
Thursday, including women and 
Muslims, sent a strong message that this was a 
different, more humble pontiff, as Rose Marie 
Berger explores in her column. 

As we commemorated the death and res- 
urrection of Jesus at Easter, Church of the 
Saviour co-founder Gordon Cosby, a longtime 


teacher, mentor, and friend with 
many of us at Sojourners and fre- 
quent contributor to these pages, 
went home to be with God. Jim 
Wallis reflects on Gordons life and 
ministry as one who simply wanted 
to be known as a follower of Jesus. 

Now we celebrate Pentecost, 
the day when the first followers of 
Jesus left the shelter of their upper 
room and went out into the streets with a 
new message for the world. In our witness for 
social justice—immigration reform, reducing 
gun violence, reversing climate change, eco- 
nomic justice—may we have the same Spirit 
of boldness and hope that they did. = 


Letters 


TEPID INACTION 
In the April 2013 issue, it was disconcerting 
to see the juxtaposition of Wesley Granberg- 
Michaelson’s well-intentioned but tepid 
“Breaking the Impasse” with the two arti- 
cles on Martin Luther King Jr. The title of the 
statement by Christian Churches Together in 
the U.S.A., “We Dare Not Postpone Action,’ 
perfectly captures what we need to do now 
for the lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgen- 
der community. In “Letter from Birmingham 
Jail” King reserved his greatest disappoint- 
ment for moderates with their “go slow” 
mantra. When Granberg-Michaelson writes 
of “small but vocal minorities with uncom- 
promising positions at one end or another of 
the spectrum,” he falls into the trap of false 
equivalency, just as moderates did 50 years 
ago when they equated white violence with 
black protest. Rev. Tim Vivian 
Bakersfield, California 


REFRAMING THE CONVERSATION 
In regard to the debate about same-sex rela- 
tionships (“Breaking the Impasse”), can we 
please call the relationship in question same- 
gender marriage? After years as a pastoral/ 
marriage counselor, I’ve learned that any 
marriage with sex as the binding principle is 
doomed. The term “same-gender marriage” 
is a better description and calms the heavy 
fear that sex provokes in so many minds. 
Let’s begin with that small change. 
Rev. Robert P. Layne 
McPherson, Kansas 


“King reserved his greatest disappointment for 
moderates with their ‘go slow’ mantra.” 


LISTENING TO ALL 
Thank you to Eboo Patel and Claire Albert 
for pointing out in “The Inaugural Prayer We 
Didn't Hear” (April 2013) that we have never 
had the opportunity to listen to a Muslim 
clergyperson at a presidential inauguration. 
Other sources of wisdom and blessing we 
have never drawn from are the traditions 
of our American Indian brothers and sis- 
ters. Surely we could learn much from those 
who have, amidst ongoing oppression, sus- 
tained a relationship with the earth, with all 
our relatives, and with the Creator for untold 
generations. Walter Hesford 
Moscow, Idaho 


GUN NATION 

Raised in a family of farmers, my experience 
of living in rural America is diametrically 
opposite to Danny Duncan Collum’s expe- 
rience described in “Guns, Culture, and 
Sanity” (April 2013). There was little owner- 
ship of or talk of guns in my family. My uncle 
once took my 13-year-old cousin to show 
him how to shoot a gun. My cousin killed 
a rabbit, cried, and said he never wanted to 
shoot again. Times have changed since the 
50s and *60s, and this country is far more 
prone to guns now. But Nebraska's farmland 


felt quite different from the country Collum 
describes. I prefer my memories. 

Linda Finley 

Eugene, Oregon 


PROTECTING GOD'S FEELINGS 
Bravo to Bill McKibben for his response 
(“Top-Notch Theology [or Not],” March 
2013) to Rev. Fischer and Dr. Beisner’s 
statements that not burning fossil fuels 
hurts God’s feelings. Bill’s response is a good 
example of how to counter such statements 
with a good sense of humor and a few tough 
questions, something our representatives in 
Washington and all of us should follow. 
Maurice J. Proulx 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


CORRECTION 

Our May 2013 issue misidentified Dr. Janel 
Curry, quoted in “For God So Loved the 
World.” She is provost at Gordon College in 
Wenham, Mass. Our apologies for the error. 


“I have something to say about that!” Want 
to respond to an article we've printed? Write 
to letters@sojo.net or Letters, Sojourners, 
3333 14th St. NW, Suite 200, Washington, 
DC 20010. Include your name, city, and state. 
Letters may be edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


Thanks be to God for the life of Gordon Cosby. 


Loving Like Christ 


GORDON COSBY was perhaps the 
most Christian human being I have 
known. But he would always be the 
first to raise serious questions about 
what it meant to be a “Christian” and 
lived a different life than many of 
his fellow pastors and church lead- 
ers who call themselves Christian. 
Gordon was happier just calling 
himself a follower of Jesus. He always 
told people who wanted to call him 
“reverend” to just say “Gordon” 

On March 20, Gordon went 
home into the arms of Jesus. At 
95 years of age, he died in hospice 
at Christ House, a medical living 
community for the homeless and 
one of the ministries that grew out 
of the Church of the Saviour in 
Washington, D.C., which he and his 
wife, Mary, co-founded in 1946. 

Gordon Cosby and the Church 
of the Saviour were among the most 
important reasons that Sojourners 
decided to move to Washington 
in 1975, and we have been spiri- 
tually intertwined ever since. For 
Sojourners, Gordon was a mentor, 
elder, inspirer, supporter, encour- 
ager, challenger, and retreat leader. 
For me, he was a pastor and my 
most important spiritual adviser. 
Our countless times together pro- 


vided me more wisdom, care, 
support, and discernment than I 
found with anybody else. Never 
have I felt more prayers for me from 
anyone, outside my family, than I 
did from Gordon. 

Gordon taught us how to live by 
the gospel and, in these last years 
and months, he showed us how to 
die. In one of my many visits near 
the end of his life, Gordon said to 
me in his deep, gravelly voice, “I am 
enjoying dying.” What a gospel thing 
to say! From the first time I heard 
Gordon preach to the last sermon 


he gave a few years ago, I have never 
heard the gospel and its meaning 
more clearly articulated. 

The last few years, Gordon was 
less able to do the things he had done 
for so many people over so many 
decades. “All I can really do is pray 
now, Gordon said to me, “but I have 
so much time now to pray!” 

During a long Lenten fast a few of 
us undertook in 2011 to draw national 
attention to the vulnerability of the 
poor in Washington’s 
budget debates, Gordon 
told me he had con- 
structed a special “Jesus 
Prayer” for my fasting 
and prayed it 100 times 
a day. Knowing that 
he was praying for me 
that much left me with 
a sense of undergirding 
and sustenance, even 
without any food, for all those weeks. 
His prayers lifted me. And when it 
came to fundamental questions about 
the vocation of Sojourners—or my 
own vocation—there was never any- 
one I wanted to talk with more than 
Gordon. 

The evening after his passing, 
many people packed into The Potter's 
House, one of the first Christian 
“coffeehouses” in 
the nation, where 
Gordon had lunch or 
coffee almost every 
day over the years, with thousands 
of people. The stories went on and 
on that evening, as we all told how 
Gordon had changed our lives. It was 
amazing how many peoples vocations 
he had fundamentally influenced. 

Lives of both the poor and the 
affluent were transformed, pastors 
founded churches and ministries, 
marriages kept going, communities 
formed and new missions started, 
individuals changed their lives and 
the world—all because of him. After 
hearing these stories, one pastor 
said, “I don't know how one person 


could take such a genuine interest in 
so many people.” 

Gordon never needed or wanted 
to be out front or become a public 
figure. He could have spoken across 
the country, and was often invited to 
do so. But he decided that his voca- 
tion was to stay with a relatively small 
group of people trying to “be the 
church,” the Church of the Saviour, 
which has produced more minis- 
tries, especially with the poor, than 
any church I know of. 
He rarely went on tele- 


a book, talked to pres- 
idents, built national 
movements, or traveled 
around the world. He 
just inspired others to 
do all those things and 
much more. And the 
world came to him. 

While American churches were 
divided between those that stressed 
evangelism and those that focused 
on social action, the Church of the 
Saviour spoke of “the inward and 
outward journey” of deepening our 
lives in Christ and then letting Christ 
take us out into the world on one 
creative mission after another. 

I was blessed to be at Gordon’s 
bedside the night before he died, 
with Mary alongside him, still loving 
one another after 70 years of mar- 
riage. I felt as if I was standing there 
with countless thousands of people 
who would want to say how much 
Gordon loved them and how much 
they loved this man of God. As one 
person said, “You knew he loved like 
Christ, and he made you want to love 
like Christ too.” 

Gordon was suffering no pain 
when he died. He just made the deci- 
sion to rest in peace—the peace of 
Christ. Thanks be to God for the life 
of Gordon Cosby. = 


Gordon Cosby 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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Spivey Jr. 


vision, and never wrote 2 


Rick Reinhard 


Commentary 


By Maryada Vallet 


Bordering on the Truth 


Where the U.S. meets Mexico, rhetoric often gets in the way of the facts. 


DURING CONGRESS! current debate about 
immigration reform, the realities faced by 
immigrants and border communities are all 
too often misunderstood and misrepresented. 
What are the facts about border issues? 


Myth #1: Border walls are effective 
for keeping out unauthorized border 
crossers. 

Reality: History teaches us that walls don’t 
work when economic opportunity is on the 
other side—but walls that are higher and 
longer do cause more injuries and death 
when people are forced to go over, under, 
and around. 

The most recent era of migration across 
the southern U.S. border was caused pri- 
marily by economic factors, as the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
caused millions of Mexican farmers to lose 
their livelihoods. The current border strat- 
egy, enacted hand in hand with NAFTA, 
envisioned deterring economic refugees 
by intentionally funneling migration to 
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dangerous desert areas. The danger and 
death happened; the deterrence didn't. It 
was the U.S. economic downturn, much 
more than the wall, that has caused the cur- 
rent net-zero immigration rate. 


Myth #2: The border is safer today 
because the Border Patrol has doubled in 
number in less than a decade. 

Reality: Since 2005, 144 Customs and 
Border Protection employees have 
been arrested or indicted on corruption 
charges, including smuggling people or 
drugs. A federally funded analysis cor- 
relates the problem with the surge in 
agents and a weak internal disciplinary 
system. Excessive use of force by Border 
Patrol agents is of increasing concern. Last 
October, an agent at the border wall fired 
into the streets of Nogales, Mexico, kill- 
ing 16-year-old Jose Elena Rodriguez, the 
second Mexican teenager killed by Border 
Patrol fire into the city in less than two 
years. The autopsy reported that Elena 
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The Home Front. Honoring more than 3,300 people who had died of gun vio- 
lence since the shooting in Newtown, Conn., Sojourners and the PICO National Network in 
April erected crosses and other religious symbols on the National Mall during the first ma- 
jor congressional debate on gun regulation since the federal assault weapons ban lapsed 
in 2004. After accidents, the top two causes of death among Americans from 15 to 24 years 
old are gun-related murder and suicide. 


Rodriguez was shot at least seven times 
from behind. 


Myth #3: The current U.S. border strat- 
egy is focused on detecting real criminals 
and terrorists. 

Reality: False on two counts. First, there 
has been no evidence of terrorists crossing 
the U.S.-Mexico border. Second, the cur- 
rent U.S. border strategy, designed to deter 
economic refugees and initiated in the mid- 
90s well before terrorism was a perceived 
threat, has not changed; it’s simply been 
ramped up since 9/11 with terrorism as 
the justification. 

Victims of crime and trafficking at 
the border, such as the estimated 20,000 
enslaved children and women trafficked 
across the U.S.-Mexico border each year, 
face more obstacles than protection. With 
the main focus of border and immigration 
agents on deterrence and deportation, it 
has proved impracticable for them to also 
identify or protect victims of trafficking, 
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according to research by the Institute for 
Policy Studies. 


Myth #4: The current U.S. border policy 
is ethically justifiable. 

Reality: While border apprehensions are 
the lowest in four decades, the death rate 
has worsened in this low-grade war zone as 
migrants are pushed to ever-more-remote 
crossing locations. Identified migrant deaths 
increased by 27 percent in 2012 to 477 peo- 
ple, bringing the total to nearly 6,000 since 
1998. The people who have crossed in recent 
years—despite the economic downturn and 
the higher risk of death—are largely the peo- 
ple who have been the subjects of the Obama 
administration’s record-setting “interior 
deportations,’ where people are released in 
the interior of Mexico, far from the border. 
They have often lived many years in the U.S. 
and are desperate to cross back to rejoin their 
US.-citizen children or spouses. 


By Candice Quinn 


Myth #5: After immigration reform, the 
border issue will be resolved. 

Reality: This would only be true if immi- 
gration reform addressed the root causes of 
migration, included immigrants with previ- 
ous deportations and strong ties to the U.S., 
and demilitarized the border. Border secu- 
rity can indeed be achieved, but not through 
more agents, walls, abusive power, deporta- 
tions, and deaths in the desert. True security 
arises when communities have jobs, access to 
health care and education, unified families, 
compassionate places of worship—and an 
awareness of global justice and multicultur- 
alism that connects us to people throughout 
the Americas and the world. = 


Maryada Vallet stays busy as a humani- 
tarian, health professional, and evangelical 
agitator on the border. For more on U.S.- 
Mexico border faith-based humanitarian 
work, visit www.nomoredeaths.org. 


‘Bring Our War Dollars Home’ 


Local governments push for Pentagon spending cuts. 


YEAR AFTER YEAR, more than 50 percent 
of the federal discretionary budget goes to 
the Pentagon, while only one-third of the 
non-defense discretionary budget is invested 
in struggling states and communities—a 
contrast at the heart of this year’s congres- 
sional budget battles. And yet for decades 
the Pentagon budget has remained sacro- 
sanct while local communities suffer. 

From the ground up, activists around the 
country are fighting back. They are striving 


asking churches, organizations, city councils, 
and state legislators to endorse our initia- 
tive to cut Pentagon spending and invest in 
communities. 

In 2011, the Minnesota state government 
shut down over disputes as to how to address 
a two-year, $5 billion budget shortfall. Yet 
Minnesota taxpayers spent nearly $3.5 bil- 
lion to fund the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
in 2011 alone, bringing total Minnesota tax- 
payer spending for these wars to $40 billion, 


Minnesota spent $40 billion on Iraq and Afghanistan. 


to save their communities by calling for cuts 
in what they perceive as a bloated Pentagon 
budget—starting in some of the most 
unlikely places: local city councils. 

My organization—the Minnesota 
Arms Spending Alternatives Project (MN 
ASAP)—is just one of many groups around 
the country seeking to shift federal spend- 
ing priorities from preparing for and waging 
war to meeting local needs. Through a sim- 
ple resolution, we build political support by 


according to the National Priorities Project. 
As in other states, many cities and commu- 
nities in Minnesota are managing austerity 
budgets, tightening their belts and laying off 
police, firefighters, and teachers—all while 
the Pentagon budget remains unchecked. 
Many have felt for years that military 
spending is weakening the country and 
remains disconnected from actual security 
needs. Adm. Michael Mullen, then-chair of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, told CNN in 2010 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


June-July 1974 
The Mark of True Faith 


COMING TO know @& 
Christ can be likened 
to culture shock, 
when all the old ego- 
props are knocked 
down and the rug 
pulled out from 
under one’s feet. A maturing rela- 
tionship with God involves the pain of 
continual self-confrontation as well 
as the joy of self-fulfillment, contin- 
ual dying and rising again, continual 
rebirth, the dialectic of judgment and 
grace. For the first time in my life, | 
have begun to have the strength to 
face myself as | am without excuse— 
but equally important, without guilt. | 
know that | am sinful, but | could not 
bear this knowledge if | did not also 
know that | am accepted. 

| now understand the profun- 
dity of 1 Corinthians 13, when Paul 
says that all that ultimately matters 
is love. Human endeavor without it 
is a “noisy gong or clanging cym- 
bal.” One may have “prophetic 
power” (i.e., be a perceptive theolo- 
gian), “understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge” (i.e., be an insight- 
ful intellectual), “give away” all one 
has or “deliver” one’s “body to be 
burned” (i.e., be a dedicated revo- 
lutionary), “have all faith, enough to 
move mountains’ (i.e., be an inspiring 
preacher). But without love these are 
nothing, absolutely nothing. ... 

“[The one] who does not know 
love does not know God; for God 
is love.” That sums it all up for me. 
Loving care for each other, sensitiv- 
ity to each other's needs, is the mark 
of true Christians. = 


Edith Black lived in Berkeley and 
worked with the Christian World 
Liberation Front when this article 
appeared in The Post-American, the 
precursor to Sojourners. 
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that “The most significant threat to our 
national security is our debt.” Investments 
in education, infrastructure, and jobs are 
what we need to make our nation secure, not 
excessive spending on Pentagon programs 
fraught with graft and waste. 

Why can’t the Pentagon budget be 
reduced? The usual reason given is the jobs 
created by Pentagon spending. Jack Nelson- 
Pallmeyer, founder of MN ASAP, explains 
that money spent on the military is actually 
a poor investment. “Military spending is bad 
for the economy,’ Nelson-Pallmeyer said. 
“{It] creates relatively few jobs per billion 
dollars spent, and military cuts have fewer 
negative economic social impacts than equal 
cuts in non-defense programs.” According 
to a study several years ago by economists at 
the University of Massachusetts Amherst, $1 
billion spent on education generates about 
27,000 jobs, whereas that same $1 billion 
only generates about 11,000 military jobs. 

Several other places in the country are 
taking grassroots action against military 
spending. According to Mike Prokosch of 
the New Priorities Network, Peace Action 
created a 50-organization coalition in 
Maryland—including unions and immi- 
grant rights organizations—to challenge 
Lockheed Martin, one of the world’s leading 


By Alycia Ashburn 


Keep On Keepin’ On 


defense contractors. In Des Moines, Iowa, 
Mayor Frank Cownie—a member of Mayors 
for Peace—and the city council passed a res- 
olution in December that urged Congress 
and the president to fund priorities at home 
rather than the war in Afghanistan and other 
“non-essential Pentagon budget appropria- 
tions.” In Maine, a grassroots campaign called 
Bring Our War Dollars Home has created a 
groundswell of support in their fight to cut 
the Pentagon budget to fund local needs. 

Taking on this national issue at the local 
level is an uphill battle. However, with so 
many states facing budget shortfalls and 
forced to cut social services, people across 
the country are starting to get the message. 

In his book Authentic Hope, Nelson- 
Pallmeyer wrote, “It is time for us to reject 
the false narrative of debt, deficits, auster- 
ity, and the imagined benefits of Pentagon 
spending. It is time for us to unleash our 
imaginations and envision the millions of 
good jobs we can create and the better soci- 
ety we can build.” It’s an idea that should 
continue to take root in cities throughout 
our nation. = 


Candice Quinn holds a Ph.D. in history from 
Marquette University and is the communica- 
tions coordinator for MN ASAP. 


How do we sustain our climate activism? It can't be about fear. 


IN ORDER TO imagine the solutions 
needed for our environmental crises, we 
must understand the depth and breadth 
of their severity—but understanding can 
all too easily lead to guilt, despair, and 
hopelessness. 

Our response to climate change can 
no longer be about fear. The more over- 
whelmed, fearful, guilty, or bitter we are, 
the less likely we are to spring into action. 
Corporate monopolies, fossil fuel industry 
giants, and big money lobbyists have suc- 
ceeded in getting us to be our own worst 
enemy. Anger and outrage can only get us so 
far, and no one knows that better than they 
do. And in my case, only the good Lord, and 
my loving husband, know the depth of my 
daily, ongoing struggle with this. 


So what is a faithful, God-fearing, cre- 
ation-loving person to do? One thing that 
I have found helpful is to purposefully set 
aside time to immerse myself in nature, 
appreciating God's creation in its vast and 
intricate beauty. Even a 15-minute stroll 
through a city park helps me to calm down 
and regain perspective. Watching fuzzy ani- 
mals, finding colorful creepy crawlies, and 
overhearing snippets of people’s conversa- 
tions gives me pause and reminds me that 
ours is very complex and witty God. 

Another thing essential to sustaining 
myself in this work is to interact with oth- 
ers for whom creation care and eco-justice 
is a passion or vocation. The interpersonal 
relationships build community and nur- 
ture my soul. And in them we most deeply 
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experience the grace and presence of the 
Holy Spirit, at work among us, inspired by 
one another through our faith and common 
efforts. 

Prior to coming to Sojourners, I coor- 
dinated multiday workshops for Lutherans 
Restoring Creation. Each one gave pastors 
and lay leaders an opportunity to share 
best practices and resources for integrating 
creation care into all areas of church life: 


We don't have to do every- 
thing, and we certainly 
don't have to do it alone. 


worship, education, buildings and grounds, 
advocacy, and discipleship at home and 
work. 

Our time together gave us a safe space to 
be ourselves. The fellowship with other lead- 
ers allowed me to actually practice the love 
and courage that I know will combat the 
very real fears that hold so many of us back 
in our daily lives. It was through our conver- 
sations and interactions with one another 
that I fully realized what is meant by God’s 
imperative to “fear not.” 

One young man told me that he got very 
“fired-up” about our workshops. He thought 
about Elijah praying for fire and consid- 
ered our time together as an answer to his 
prayers for motivation. Older folks were 
inspired by the enthusiasm of the younger 
ones. Most were buoyed by the realization 
that we don't have to do everything, and we 
certainly don't have to do it alone. 

It is often difficult to find time and space 
for these practices. The modern world is 
filled with forces that fragment our lives, 
distract us from one another, and separate 
our actions from our best intentions. But 
when I do make time and space in my life to 
reconnect with God—through communion 
in nature and with one another—it nurtures 
my spirit and renews my hope. 

We are moved by the abundance of God's 
grace and love and renewed by our love for 
each other, for God, and for all creation. We 
will not save what we do not love. = 


Alycia Ashburn is the creation care cam- 
paign director at Sojourners. 
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Global Engagement 


The Man in Row 26 


OUR PLANE SITS at the gate in 
Brussels well past our departure 
time. Slowly, the empty seats fill with 
Somali refugees whose flight a day 
earlier had been cancelled. After a 
night in the airport, they slide wea- 
rily into scattered seats. 

Ten years together in a refu- 
gee camp in Uganda has melded 
the group into a close-knit family. 
What do they feel now, I wonder, 
knowing that on the other end of 
this flight they will scatter, not to 
empty seats but to unknown cities 
throughout the U.S.? From Syracuse 
to San Francisco, they will look upon 
a world they have never imagined. 
“When will I see my friend?” one lit- 
tle girl asks, not realizing she and her 
friend will live half a continent apart. 

I watch a man a few rows ahead 
of me. I learn from his friend that 
he suffers from headaches. I know 
enough about refugees to realize 
headaches will likely be the least of 
his challenges. He and his family 


How small my world gets when I'm 
not paying attention. 


will face a confusing culture, strange 
language, unfamiliar religious prac- 
tices, unknown yet required skills, 
and new technology—from flush 
toilets to garage door openers, from 
light switches to iPads. Then they'll 
have to sort out schools and jobs and 
health care. They'll be starting over, 
basically, with nothing. 

Almost nothing. One suitcase 
per person contains the bit of their 
past they carry into their future. 
These slim and elegant humans 
are traveling very light. Unless, of 
course, you count the weighty bag- 
gage of war and displacement. 

I talk with the striking Parisian 
who facilitates their travel. “They are 
so grateful the plane waited for them,” 
she says quietly. Grateful. After flee- 
ing their homeland in desperation. 
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In the weeks and months to come, 
thousands of refugeesjwill walk quietly 
down jetways into worlds they've 
never imagined. 


After 10 years ina “temporary” camp. 
After hunger and disease. After leav- 
ing everything that’s familiar. After 
cancelled flights and cots in airport 
corridors. Grateful. 

I think of my impatience the 
night before when my flight from Tel 
Aviv was delayed. And later, when I 
faced the boredom of what I consid- 
ered an unreasonably long layover 
in Brussels. I recall the snarky 
under-my-breath response to a pre- 
sumptuous man who pushed ahead 
of me in line (as if I had any reason 
to rush through that five-hour lay- 
over). Most regretfully, I recall my 
first thought when I realized addi- 
tional passengers were boarding our 
Chicago-bound flight: “Shoot, there 
goes the empty seat beside me” 

How small my world gets when 
I'm not paying attention. At such 
times I need a good shake. 


Thank you, God, for using a father 
with a headache to shake my 
world and pull me outside of 
myself. Thank you for using a 
pink-dressed girl with a mil- 
lion tiny braids to shake my 
heart and remind me that 
had our plane not waited, I 
would have missed her fragile 


BY LYNNE HYBELS 


laughter. Thank you for telling me 
through the gentleness of a purple- 
scarfed mother soothing her cranky 
baby that even when I'm not at my 
best (cranky, indeed), you claim me 
as your child and trust that I'll behave 
better tomorrow. 


Yes, I needed a good shaking— 
and it continues as I reflect on the 
thousands of refugees who, in the 
weeks and months to come, will walk 
quietly down jetways into worlds 
they’ve never imagined (even while 
the U.S. is accepting 6,000 fewer ref- 
ugees this year than last). 

In the Chicago area, Christian 
organizations World Relief and 
Exodus World Service resettle hun- 
dreds of refugees each year; a Google 
search will likely reveal refugee ser- 
vices in your community as well. 
Offering our financial support and 
volunteer time to these organizations 
can help assure that at the end of each 
of those jetways a refugee will 
find a welcoming embrace. = 


Lynne Hybels, co-founder 
of Willow Creek Community 
Church in Illinois, is author 
of Nice Girls Don’t Change 
the World. 
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Bridges 


From Diversity to Pluralism 


THE TERM “DIVERSITY” in pro- 
fessional and educational circles 
in the United States is frequently 
mentioned as positive on its face, 
needing no justification. “Diversity 
is our strength” or “diversity enriches 
us” are common statements. 

But Harvard professor of com- 
parative religion Diana Eck points 
out that diversity is simply a demo- 
graphic fact—a situation in which 
people with different identities live 
in close quarters. The term says 
nothing about how those people get 
along with one another. Frankly, if 
all we knew about religious diversity 
in particular were the stories carried 
on the international news, it would 
be hard to conclude anything except 
that the close gathering of Muslims, 
Christians, Jews, Buddhists, Hindus, 
and others is nothing but a recipe for 
conflict. 

Religious conflict is especially 
deadly because the participants 
believe they are fighting for cosmic 


Bridges don't fall from the sky; 
people build them. 
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reasons—where death may be wel- 
comed as martyrdom—and religious 
communities are the largest reposi- 
tories of social capital in many civil 
societies, providing endless amounts 
of energy, people, and resources to 
mobilize. 

But what if the social capital 
among religious communities could 
be bridged and people who orient 
around religion differently could 
be convinced to cooperate with one 
another? What if the cosmic narra- 
tives of religious traditions viewed 
people of other faiths as partners in 
the quest for the kingdom on earth? 
This is the hope of the interfaith 
movement, and building this move- 
ment is the job of interfaith leaders. 

Just as there is no environmental 
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movement without environmental- 
ists and no human rights movement 
without human rights activists, 
there is no interfaith movement 
without interfaith leaders. Put sim- 
ply, an effective interfaith leader is 
one who can work with diversity to 
build pluralism. I'm defining diver- 
sity with Diana Eck—as simply the 
fact of people and groups with differ- 
ent identities living in close quarters 
within cities, nations, and regions. 
Pluralism is an achievement char- 
acterized by three elements: respect 
for different identities, positive 
relationships between diverse com- 
munities, and a commitment to the 
common good. Diverse societies that 
achieve pluralism have a strong civic 
fabric—one that can withstand the 
provocations of extremists and hat- 
ers—and are bridging their social 
capital in ways that can take on 
some of the toughest social prob- 
lems of that society. But bridges 
don’t fall from the sky or rise from 
the ground; people build them. And 
the people on the vanguard of 
such work we call leaders. 
When I mention the 
importance of inter- 
faith leaders, people often 
ask, “Outside of the State 
Department, where would 
they get jobs?” Lots of 
places, I think. Staff of 


BY EBOO PATEL 


international development organi- 
zations attempting to spread polio 
vaccines in South Asia or anti- 
malarial bed nets in sub-Saharan 
Africa had better be aware of the 
religious energies in those places. 
YMCA executive directors and 
school principals in inner-city 
Minneapolis would do well to 
know something about the faith 
practices of the Somali Muslims, 
Hmong shamanists, and practitio- 
ners of Native American religions 
of the area. City officials in rapidly 
diversifying cities such as Atlanta, 
Houston, and Birmingham should 
have some knowledge of the Hindu 
customs of their growing Indian 
populations. And it would be a 
double tragedy if the first time that 
journalists from Milwaukee news 
outlets visited the local Sikh tem- 
ple was in the immediate aftermath 
of a white supremacist shooting six 
people there. 

In an era in which we are wor- 
ried about both being good citizens 
and finding jobs, interfaith 
leadership is one of those 
areas that is good for both. = 


Eboo Patel, founder of the 
Interfaith Youth Core, writes 
about social justice from 
his perspective as a Muslim 
American of Indian heritage. 
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—Tony Campolo, Eastern University 


WHAT GOD HAS JOINED 


Social, political, and economic forces can either undermine 
the institution of marriage—or foster a society where it thrives. 
by SUSAN BROOKS THISTLETHWAITE 


WITH TROUBLING DIVORCE RATES, the trend among younger couples to post- 
pone marriage or abstain from it altogether, and other factors, some feel we are 
in danger of losing marriage in this society. The institution is arguably in serious 
trouble? 

This period of intense media focus on marriage—while more and more states 


legally affirm marriage equality and the Supreme Court ponders two related cases— 


offers the opportunity to examine the institution of 

marriage itself. How can we strengthen and sup- Power eq uality, 

port marriage, a critical foundation of a healthy trust, and commitment 
society? How can we, as church and society, form the bedrock 


encourage the values of monogamy, fidelity, mutu- of successful 
ality, loyalty, and commitment between couples? ma rri a ge : 
. SN 


A study by the Barna Research Group a few 
years ago found that “born again Christians are more likely than others to experi- 
ence a divorce,” a fact that pollster George Barna said “raises questions regarding 
the effectiveness of how churches minister to families.” Our authors in this issue 


wrestle with what it takes to build long-lasting marriages, rooted in and offering a 


Fuse 


witness to God’s covenantal love. —The Editors 
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From the individual 

to the societal level, 
trust and commitment 
are absolutely central 
for marriages 

to succeed over time. 
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MY HUSBAND AND I have been married 
to each other for 42 years. Does this make 
me an expert on heterosexual marriage? Not 
really. 

My experience over 40 years as a pas- 
tor, teacher, and theologian helps some in 
thinking about marriage, as I have counseled 
couples and performed countless weddings, 
in addition to my personal experience. But as 
a contextual theologian of liberation, I know 
that to extrapolate from your own experi- 
ence, or even from that of a small group, 
means you end up colonizing other people's 
experiences through ideological privilege. 
In short, what that means is you think you 
know more than you really do. Hence, using 
social, political, and economic analysis is 
crucial if we are to think theologically in con- 
text about marriage. 

A couple of things seem clear, however. 
Marriage, in all its manifestations, is going 
through tremendous change in our society, 
and marriage as a social and political insti- 
tution, and as a religious practice, needs 
strengthening. 

From a faith perspective, when there is 
trust and commitment, and when God is in 
the connections, marriage is strengthened. 
Yet we must recognize that patterns of sex- 
ism, racism, and homophobia, as well as our 
declining economy and the prison-indus- 
trial complex, are threats to marriage. These 
negative forces undermine marriage in both 
visible and hidden ways. 

Marriage, from a faith perspective, can 
bea practice of holiness in everyday life, but 
we will need to do a lot of work in personal, 
social, political, and economic arenas for that 
to become the norm. 


On shaky ground 

One thing statistics show is that heterosex- 
ual marriage is on shaky ground. Current 
data indicate that nearly half of all (hetero- 
sexual) marriages end in divorce, though 


there are age, race, educational, and eco- 
nomic differences that are crucial. Overall, 
this is twice the divorce rate as in same-gen- 
der marriages or civil unions, as documented 
by the Williams Institute, a prestigious think 
tank located at UCLA, whose mission is to 
conduct research on sexual orientation and 
gender identity law and public policy. While 
this data is too new to be statistically signif- 
icant, it is important to keep compiling it. 
While there are many factors that explain 
these two sets of statistics, I personally blame 
Richard Nixon for the sorry state of het- 
erosexual marriage overall. But seriously, 
the Watergate break-in is widely credited 
as the beginning of the decline in the trust 
Americans have for their political and social 
institutions. Some date this decline even ear- 
lier, to the Vietnam War, and that may be the 
case. But the Watergate debacle was never- 
theless a strong accelerant for declining trust 
in institutions, and marriage, whatever else it 
may be, is a key social and political institu- 
tion. Over most of the years since Watergate, 
of course, legal recognition of marriage for 
LGBT people has not even been available. 
Long term, we may find that divorce 
rates for LGBT couples climb to rates similar 
to those for heterosexuals, and it is impor- 
tant not to romanticize LGBT marriages. 
But currently, mining this data, along with 
my personal experience and my theologi- 
cal insight into how values perform in the 
public square as interpretive lenses, I have 
formulated this thesis: LGBT people value 
the institution of marriage more than some 
heterosexuals because they have to strug- 
gle for legal marriage recognition. As Ada 
Maria Isasi-Diaz, noted mujerista theolo- 
gian, used to say, “La vida es la lucha.” Life 
is struggle. We tend to value that for which 
we must struggle. LGBT people may value 
the institution of marriage more than some 
heterosexuals as they must struggle for legal 
and religious recognition of their marriages. 
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Trust, commitment, and equal power 
What will it take for heterosexuals to make 
stronger commitments to marriage as an 
institution, as well as to each other? It is 
not that different than LGBT marriages, in 
truth. From the individual to the societal 
level, trust and commitment are absolutely 
central for marriages to succeed over time. 
Trust and commitment take struggle; that 
is one thing I do know after 42 years of 
marriage. 

Beginning with my own experience, 
including my marriage counseling, I 
believe trust is the cornerstone of marriage. 
Commitment is the midwife of trust; with- 
out commitment, couples really don't risk 
trusting one another and being as vulnerable 
as one needs to be to trust fully. But there is 
a structural component to this as well, espe- 
cially in a religious sense. 

The erosion of trust in institutions over- 
all is a factor, including the declining trust 
in religious institutions, as a recent Pew 
study reveals. Trust and commitment are 
religious values, and while marriage is a 
legal, secular institution, it is also, for peo- 
ple of faith, a sacred trust. When you lose 
faith in religious institutions, other institu- 
tions such as marriage can be undermined 
as well. 

But marriage itself must not become an 
idol. I have counseled many women in vio- 
lent marriages, and often they have told me 
they don't want to “break up the marriage,’ 
so they put up with the domestic violence. 
Violence—physical, emotional, or both— 
has already broken up the marriage because 
it is the ultimate betrayal of trust. What 
trust can you have in your spouse if you are 
being treated violently? Immediate separa- 
tion to allow for time to go to counseling, 
and divorce if counseling is unsuccessful, 
actually honors the institution of marriage, 
as the core of marriage is always destroyed 
by violence. Sometimes building trust and 


commitment in counseling can remake a 
formerly violent marriage, and the sooner 
violence in a marriage is confronted directly, 
the greater the chance rebuilding can occur. 
But it is by no means easy, and it does not 
always work. 

While the values that marriage should 
represent are trust and commitment, these 
can become unhealthy, even dangerous, 
without power equality. Marriage has to 
be “five-oh, five-oh,’ as Spencer Tracy kept 
telling Katherine Hepburn in the wonder- 
ful film Pat and Mike. It is remarkable that 
this film—about how equal power relations 
are key to a successful relationship—was 
made in 1952, the post-war era when white, 
middle-class women were being shoved 
into the suburbs and told that being the 
happy homemaker should be their highest 
aspiration. Betty Friedan, in The Feminine 
Mystique, exposed this myth for the clap- 
trap it is. But more than 50 years later, 
heterosexual marriage is still not “50-50” 
in many relationships, and gendered poli- 
tics is often a “war on women.” 

This I do know: trust, commitment, and 
equality of power in relationship should 
form the bedrock of all marriages. For me, 
as a person of faith, this defines a practical 
kind of holiness. 


"God is in the connections” 
“God is in the connections” is a point 
Beverly Harrison, the noted ethicist 
and theologian, makes so well in her 
book Making the Connections: Essays in 
Feminist Social Ethics. With the “power 
of relation to sustain us ... we can learn 
what we need to know. Christian 
love—both God’s love for us and ours 
for God and each other—means this: 
that we discover and experience, in 
the power of praxis and solidarity, a 
new wellspring of caring that fuels our 
passion.” 
This kind of passionate connection 
should be at the heart of the commitment of 
love in marriage. The “holiness” of holy mat- 
rimony comes from this kind of sacramental 
practice. It is not given to a couple, any couple, 
whatever their sexual orientation, by virtue of 
a pastor like me saying the words over them 
in a sanctuary, though the promises couples 
make to each other in marriage ceremonies 
are very important. But these are not “once 
for all” kinds of promises. I tell couples (and 
myself!) that they must choose to be married 
every day. Every day you have to get up and 
decide to perform this holiness, giving and 
receiving, confessing wrong and forgiving 
wrong, caring enough to stand by in sickness 
and in health, and talking it through. 
Dolores Williams, theologian and noted 
author of Sisters in the Wilderness: The 
Challenge of Womanist God-Talk, and I were 
once talking about families and child-rear- 
ing. Dolores remarked that she had “raised 
those children talking.” I remember think- 
ing at the time how wise that was, not only 
for raising children, but also for the whole 
of family life. Talk, talk, talk. Talk when you 
don't want to talk, and listen deeply to your 
spouse talk. It’s close to prayer, in that sense, 
because communicating in honest, vulner- 
able ways is the core of prayer. When we 
connect to each other in marriage in this 
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way, God is, indeed, in the connections, and 
a wellspring of caring can open for you and 
your spouse. 

I am often asked, especially by younger 
couples, “Why do we need marriage?” I 
believe the beginning of a faith answer lies 
within the idea that “God is in the connec- 
tions.” When you stick with marriage as an 


and the jobless recovery we are experienc- 
ing demonstrates that. This is the antithesis 
of the Jubilee economy that Jesus preached, 
as I write in #Occupy the Bible. 

During the recent extreme economic 
downturn, divorce rates actually declined, 
probably because divorce has become too 
expensive. There is ample evidence, how- 


When marriage includes trust, commitment, equality, 
respect, and social and economic support, it is one of 
the great blessings of human life and a profound way 
we connect to God and one another. 


institution, not just as a personal commit- 
ment to live together, you claim the power 
of social relationship and its capacity to help 
you become a better human being, partner, 
person of faith, and member of society. You 
have to dig in for the long haul; these bless- 
ings come slowly, over a lifetime. 


The “wealth transfer" economy is 
undermining marriage 

No matter what social and political conser- 
vatives may say, couples—even when deeply 
committed—are not pairs of atoms, bounc- 
ing around in a privatized society. Larger 
social, political, and economic forces either 
foster a society where marriage can thrive 
or they undermine and ultimately destroy 
this institution. 

Americans have been experiencing a 
three-decade-long “upward wealth transfer” 
economy. “Trickle down” economic the- 
ory—the idea that cutting taxes for the rich 
creates jobs—has been the mechanism for 
this upward wealth transfer. It doesn't work. 
All it does is transfer wealth upward. As 
Warren Buffett so insightfully noted, “a ris- 
ing tide lifts all yachts.” The so-called Great 
Recession has just accelerated these impacts, 
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ever, that those who had been unemployed 
for more than six months experienced 
their marital relationship as increasingly 
“strained.” A New York Times/CBS poll of 
unemployed adults in winter 2009 found 
about “40 percent saying they believed their 
joblessness was causing behavioral change 
in their children.” Birth rates are down, 
struggling parents work longer hours, and 
domestic violence is up. 

Young adults, the so-called “Millennials, 
have been particularly hard hit by this reces- 
sion; they often carry large student debt and 
cannot find well-paying jobs. They are delay- 
ing getting married, often moving in with 
their parents to form multigenerational 
households, and thus not forming indepen- 
dent, married families. 

Another trend in society today that 
has a very negative impact on marriage 
and family is what Michelle Alexander 
calls the “new Jim Crow”: mass incarcer- 
ation. A caste system has been re-created 
through our prison-industrial complex 
that has resulted in millions of African 
Americans being locked up in prisons and 
then discharged to second-class citizen- 
ship, deprived of the very rights fought for 


in the civil rights movement. This prison- 
industrial complex has extremely negative 
impacts on marriage for this population. 
And as the trend toward private prisons 
reveals, the prison pipeline is part of the 
wealth transfer economy that employs rac- 
ism for profit, even as it did during slavery 
and Jim Crow. 

No one should dare call the effects of this 
wealth transfer economy holy! 


Practical holiness 

I have only begun, in this article, to sketch 
out the circles of human dignity that overlap 
and mutually reinforce to become the prac- 
tice of holiness in marriage. Marriage is often 
examined in only one of these circles, either 
the personal or the social or the political 
or the economic or the biblical/theologi- 
cal. It should be clear that all of these circles 
impact the practical holiness of marriage as 
it is really lived. 

It is simply profane to expect marriages 
to thrive in a jobless recovery with cuts to 
social programs that support families in 
tough times. Our rates of incarceration as 
a nation are a disgrace, and reversing that 
trend must be included in our efforts to 
help marriages form and thrive. Marriage 
equality for all Americans is equally a cir- 
cle of dignity; as Martin Luther King Jr. so 
eloquently said, “Justice denied anywhere 
diminishes justice everywhere.” 

Yet when marriage includes trust, com- 
mitment, equality, respect, and social and 
economic support, it is one of the great bless- 
ings of human life and a profound way we 
connect to God and one another. It has cer- 
tainly been so in my life. = 


Susan Brooks Thistlethwaite is professor of 
theology at Chicago Theological Seminary and 
author, most recently, of #Occupy the Bible: 
What Jesus Really Said (and Did) About 
Money and Power. 
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A TESTIMONY OF GOD'S 
GRACE AND LOVE 


Five principles for a lasting marriage - »y LEROY BARBER 


MARRIAGE IS A wonderful thing. Yet it seems to be tak- 
ing a hit in our society, and I must say it is taking a hit in 
my community at rates 1am very uncomfortable with as an 
African American. 

My wife, Donna, and I have been working in ministry 
and missions for a long time, and we see our marriage as 
a key to our work. We live and work in the city in a mostly 
black neighborhood, and the percentage of married black 
couples is extremely low. 
Modeling a great marriage 
is something we take seri- 
ously and make very public. 
If we didn’t make our mar- 
riage and relationship 
public, some of the young 
people we know and work 
with would not know per- 
sonally any happily married African-American couples. 

It is our intent to live out our lives as a couple and family 
so others can see its beauty and challenge. Our community 
has upwards of 90 percent single-parent homes, with few 
dads present and even fewer marriages. Marriage is one of 
our greatest “testimonies” of God's grace and love in our 
lives. How we love each other and our children is a impor- 
tant part of our work, so we are very intentional about the 
health of our marriage. This has given us the opportunity 
to love each other well. 

A public manifestation of our marriage means we cel- 
ebrate one another with friends as much as possible. We 
announce our date nights and trips we take together, and 
we publicize special days and anniversaries. We let people 
know how much we enjoy it being just the two of us, and 
we even disagree publicly so people know we are individu- 
als and have our own opinions. It is our opinion that black 
children need to see and interact with healthy black couples. 

Donna and I will soon celebrate our 28th wedding 


Marriage is work, 
but it's work that 
pays incredible 
wages. 


anniversary. My wife is a friend, partner, lover, and buddy 
that I would not trade for anything in the world. We were 
married young—I was 20 and she 21. We have had an 
incredible time together. At this point most of our lives have 
been spent with each other, and the ride has been tremen- 
dous. Marriage has been very good for and to us. Here are 
a few things we have learned along the way: 


T) You can have a great marriage even if your parents did 
not. We often meet people who think because their par- 
ents’ marriage didn’t go well, that will be their experience. 
Both of our parents’ marriages ended, yet we committed to 
one another and have been able to stay together based on 
that commitment. 


2) In Christian marriage, mutual submission and care are 
needed. You are partners and friends; not “man” plus a 
woman to serve “man.” 


3) People change and so will your spouse. You have to com- 
mit to changes that will happen with your spouse. Spouses 
will change and grow, just as you will. 


4) Kids don't make a marriage. Your children will leave, 
and marriages centered around children are soil for unhap- 
piness. Do something to give your undivided love and 
attention to your spouse every week. 


5) Spend money on your marriage, the same way you save 
for the house, your kid’s college education, or a rainy day. 
Put money away to spend on or go away with your spouse. 


Marriage is a wonderful journey with another person 
that will lead to some very joyful places in your life. It is 
work, but it’s work that pays incredible wages. Our hearts 
long to see marriages of all people celebrated and lasting. = 


Leroy Barber is president of Mission Year and a participant 
in Sojourners’ “Emerging Voices” project. 
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TALES OF A MALE 
"PREACHER'S WIFE’ 


The stats say that women in the workplace—from seminaries 
to the boardroom—have become the norm, but being a stay-at- 
home dad is still a countercultural act (even in Portland). 
by CHRISTIAN PIATT 


MY WIFE IS a pastor. Specifically, she’s the senior pastor of a prominent church in down- 
town Portland, Ore. I’m on staff too, but only part-time, and she enjoys telling people she’s 
my boss. Technically, I answer to the church board, but people get a laugh about the rever- 


sal of “typical roles.” 


I get my share of “preacher's wife” jokes, to which I have a handful of rote responses. 


No, I don’t knit or make casseroles. No, I don’t play in the bell choir. Generally, the jokes 


are pretty gentle, but they all point to the reality 
that few of us will actually talk about: We see the 
traditional roles of women as less important than 
those of their male counterparts. And so, to see 
a man who works from home most of the time 
and takes the kids to school while his wife has 
the “high power” job brings everything from the 


man’s masculinity to his ambition into question. 


But regardless of the teasing I get, Amy has it a lot worse. One time, when she was 
guest preaching at a church in Colorado, a tall man who appeared to be in his 60s came 


up to her after worship. “That was pretty good,’ he said, smiling but not extending his 


hand, “for a girl” 
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A man who stays home 
with the kids brings into 
question everything from 
his masculinity to his 
ambition. 


Peter Dazeley 
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Working mothers 

face unrealistic 
expectations to be 
superhuman, a 

burden that is not 
equally shared by men. 
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Amy and I planted a church in south- 
ern Colorado 10 years ago, and we actually 
kind of enjoyed watching people’s expec- 
tations get turned on end when they met 
us. A newcomer would walk in the doors 
of the church and almost always walk up 
to me and start asking questions about our 
congregation. 

“Oh, you're looking for the person in 
charge,’ I'd say. “She's over there.” Then 
would come the dropped jaws and the word- 
less stammers as they reconfigure everything 
they assumed walking through the door. 
Amy’s even had people stand up and walk 
out in the middle of worship when they real- 
ize she’s about to preach. 


SEX, FAITH, AND power have been long- 
time, if not always productive, bedfellows 
within organized religion. And from what 
I’ve seen as a “preacher's wife,’ Christianity 
is at least a generation behind the rest of the 
United States in figuring out our respective 
roles and limitations. Some churches would 
sooner shutter their doors forever than allow 
a woman to preach, and soon enough they'll 
probably get that chance, given that the vast 
majority of people in seminary today are 
women. 

In fact, there are more women in higher 
education altogether than there are men. In 
many respects, the continuing tide of gen- 
der parity is inevitable across social and 
economic systems, if they’re to have a hope 
of remaining relevant at all. But that doesn’t 
mean everyone is entirely comfortable with 
the changes. 

It’s important for all of us to recog- 
nize the challenges that come along with 
such a profound sea change. Amy has 
told me that, although she has found her 
place in the professional world, she expe- 
riences an implicit (and sometimes even 
explicit) expectation from those around 
her to be both a full-time professional and 


an ever-present mom. So in a way, hers 
has been a process of addition rather than 
adjustment or reallocation. 

Overall, as women have entered the 
full-time workplace in growing numbers, 
they've experienced more of the same side 
effects that men “enjoy” from overwork 
and related stress, including increased 
hypertension, heart disease, and other 
risk factors related to eating on the run 
and missing out on exercise. Yes, there are 
exceptions to every rule, but research is 
finding that, as women gain opportuni- 
ties once enjoyed predominantly by men, 
they're also suffering from the effects those 
opportunities can have. 

While progress toward equality is obvi- 
ously a good thing, it’s not always clear 
whether the secondary effects are ideal. 
Theologian and author Phyllis Tickle talks 
about turning points that have affected 
family dynamics and, secondarily, church 
communities, such as access to birth con- 
trol and workplace parity. Her point—or at 
least one of them—seems to be that when 
children don't come home to a parent after 
school or take the time to gather intention- 
ally around a table for a meal, the family 
identity suffers. Others, such as author and 
blogger Julie Clawson, push back on this 
notion, suggesting that unfair blame is being 
cast in women’s direction, and that such 
claims draw a false correlation. 

Some suggest that such trends mean 
we're headed down a dangerous path, and 
they use this as their basis for calling for 
what they call a return to “traditional family 
values.” Others place the blame on unreal- 
istic expectations for working mothers to 
be superhuman, a social burden that is not 
equally shared by men in a similar position. 
Others point a finger at our economic sys- 
tem, blaming the need for families to depend 
on two full-time incomes in many cases to 
subsist in the American middle class. Still 
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others argue that these trends are largely a 
confabulation, manufactured by a society 
wrestling with gender roles, norms, and a 
sense of ground shifting beneath their feet. 
Zoe, our 4 year old, had a dads’ night at 
her preschool recently, at which they pre- 
sented us with the requisite finger paintings 
and other artifacts of her classroom time. 
But my favorite thing was a letter that she 
dictated to her teacher for me. The very first 
sentence in her letter was: “My dad loves tak- 
ing me to school every morning.” She's right; 
I do. And I know sometimes Amy gets jeal- 
ous when she has to kiss the kids on the head 
and dash out the door for an early meeting. 
Again, this is not a day-in, day-out thing, but 
it seems that when it happens, she struggles 
with it more than I did when I used to do it. 


FOR THE FIRST 10 years or so of our mar- 
riage, I was the office job guy, affording 
my wife the opportunity to go to graduate 
school, stay home with our newborns, and, 
eventually, start a new church in our home. 
But I do think that, because in our culture 
it's still often “expected” that men will be the 
primary providers, there was less of a cul- 
tural bias for me to overcome in leaving the 
kids. I was expected to be gone, working to 
provide for my family, just like my dad had 


been. I get some teasing about 
being more domestic than the 
archetypal Don Draper charac- 
ter from Mad Men, but generally, 
society tends to look favorably 
now on men who choose to 
spend more time at home with 
their children. 

And even if others don't 
explicitly tell Amy that she’s 
expected to be both the perfect 
mother and the ideal leader, 
she certainly wrestles with the 
voices in her own head that tell 
her she’s always falling short at 
one job or the other. 

We're ina liminal space as a family and as 
alarger culture. We're suspended uncomfort- 
ably in the space between what was and what 
will be. We're improvising in the moment to 
define familial and professional roles as the 
moment demands, and sometimes we com- 
pletely screw it up. 

But were a family. We may not look or act 
like your family, or like some imaginary cul- 
tural construct of what “family” is supposed 
to be, but we're family, nonetheless. We're not 
perfect parents, but hey, that’s what therapy 
is for, right? We've been married for 13 years 
and, although it certainly hasn't always been 
easy, it’s always been worth it. 

The day may come when Amy stays 
home with the kids again. Maybe I'll find 
myself back in the business world, either by 
choice or out of necessity. But for now, this 
works for us. 

Now, if you'll excuse me, I have a casse- 
role to take out of the oven... m 


Christian Piatt (christianpiatt.com) is the cre- 
ator and editor of Banned Questions About 
the Bible and Banned Questions About Jesus. 
He has a new memoir on faith, family, and 
parenting called PregMANcy: A Dad, a Little 
Dude, and a Due Date. 


We're improvising 


in the moment to define 
familial and professional 


roles as the moment 
demands. 
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BY CURT DEVINE 


ENSLAVED 


AT THE BORDER 


When Mexican emigration 
and U.S. slavery intertwine. 


MARTA AND LUISA had always fantasized about leaving 
their small town in northern Mexico to become dancers 
in a big city. 

As the teenage sisters sat in the bed of a rusted pickup 
truck speeding toward the U.S. border, they thought their 
dreams would soon become reality. After sunset, the truck 
screeched to an abrupt stop. A middle-aged man with a 
skeleton tattoo on his arm hopped out of the driver’s seat, 
gritted his yellow teeth, and mumbled, “Vamos.” The time 
had come to complete the journey by foot. 

Marta and Luisa walked closely behind the man and 
his two associates for hours along the desert paths they 
believed led to a brighter future. When they crossed the 


border into Arizona at about midnight, the tattooed man 


forcefully grabbed 16-year-old Marta and separated her 
from her older sister. 

He explained that although he previously offered to 
help the girls cross the border for a small fee, the trans- 
portation cost had risen. Now Marta would have to 


work to pay off her debt. Alone. 
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The hallway of a Houston 
massage parlor, a type of 
business that frequently uses 
young women being 
trafficked for sex. 

Photo by Van Ditthavong/Redux 
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“A lot of people think 
slavery has been gone 
for years, but it's right 
here in America.” 


—Cecilia Hilton Gomez, above, 
of Free for Life International 
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Cecilia Hilton Gomez, director of 
Hispanic outreach programs for Free for Life 
International, describes the way that many 
human traffickers prey on vulnerable girls 
hoping to emigrate to the United States from 
Mexico and other parts of Central America. 
Since girls like Marta often have little edu- 
cation, lack formal paperwork, and have no 
knowledge of English, they become prime 
targets for traffickers looking to profit by sell- 
ing women to brothel owners in the U.S. 

“This is an epidemic, and it’s increasing,” 
Gomez states. “A lot of people think slavery 
has been gone for years, but it’s one of the 
largest criminal enterprises that exists now, 
and it’s right here in America.” 

A soft-spoken, slender Argentine 
woman, Gomez spends her days passion- 
ately advocating against these crimes while 
assisting exploited Latinas in the path to 
recovery. As a nonprofit organization, 
Free for Life International seeks to rescue 
and restore victims of human trafficking 
by monitoring border stations, provid- 
ing shelter, offering counseling, and giving 
scholarships to young women who escape 
forced prostitution. 

Since the organization began in 2005, 
about 294 girls have been rescued and 25 
safe houses have been opened in Nepal, 
Nicaragua, and different parts of the US. 
Gomez explains, however, that human 


trafficking in North America is a complex 
crime with no easy answers. 

Drug cartels in Mexico complicate the 
issue because of their expansive networks, 
which include gangs in Central America, 
pimps in the U.S., and traffickers known 
as “coyotes” who sneak undocumented 
immigrants across the border. All of these 
individuals can play a role in transforming 
average teenagers, adults, and even children 
into modern slaves. “In some ways, human 
trafficking is more sustainable than drug 
trafficking because a drug can only be sold 
once. But a person can be sold again and 
again,’ Gomez states. 

Governmental corruption presents 
another challenge in the fight for free- 
dom. Because gangs such as the violent Zetas 
drug cartel in northern Mexico can afford to 
bribe authorities, many officials turn a blind 
eye to these crimes. 

The U.S. State Department’s 2012 
Trafficking in Persons (TIP) report states, 
“government officials [in Mexico] tolerate 
and are sometimes complicit in trafficking, 
undermining anti-trafficking efforts.” Local 
police and immigration officers reportedly 
receive financial and sexual bribes to destroy 
victims’ documents or to discourage those 
victims from reporting their abuses. 

Although federal and state courts in 
Mexico only convicted 14 traffickers in 
2011, the TIP report estimates thousands of 
women and children cross the U.S.-Mexico 
border for forced labor or sex slavery every 
year. Traffickers take these victims to states 
as far as Tennessee, New York, Washington, 
and Florida, says Yvonne Williams, execu- 
tive director of the Trafficking in America 
Task Force. 

Williams indicates that, more often 
than not, these victims work in public 
places such as massage parlors, spas, and 
hotels. Although their jobs appear legit- 
imate on the surface, their employers 
forcefully prostitute them to clients, often 
with little or no pay. “These victims appear 
to be living normal lives, but nothing is 
further from the truth,” Williams explains. 
“This type of slavery is in our neighbor- 
hoods and communities. It’s hidden right 
under our noses.” 

Williams has ridden along with many law 
enforcement officials in Texas investigating 
these crimes. She recalls receiving a tip that 
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a strip club in Houston held trafficking vic- 
tims. When she went with police to question 
the owners, they found multiple Latinas who 
could not speak English and had no docu- 
mentation working as prostitutes. “Legally, 
these women are like ghosts because they 
have no proof of identity,’ she states. 

While most human trafficking experts 
talk about immigrants as victims, Williams 
says a new phenomenon has begun where 
members of the violent MS-13 gang cross 
into the U.S. from Mexico and strategize 
with a vast network of members to enslave 
American girls. 

These gang members will go to malls, 
schools, and other social places to target vul- 
nerable girls, often from immigrant families. 
Typically, ifa girl has low self-esteem or fam- 
ily problems, the traffickers will compliment 
her and offer psychological and physi- 
cal safety to gain her trust. The traffickers 
might also offer favors such as drugs, money, 
or protection, but what seem like kind ges- 
tures quickly become forms of coercion to 
force the girls into prostitution. 

Gomez has investigated this same phe- 
nomenon. She recently encountered a case 
where a father in Tennessee convinced his 
adolescent son to seduce girls at a local 
high school. Once the girls began to fall 
in love, the son would agree to meet them 
in a private location, and the father would 
go instead and force them to have sex with 
customers. “Traffickers know all the right 
things to say,’ Gomez explains. “They will 
say, ‘I love you. I think you're pretty. I can 
get you whatever you want,” and this is how 
they deceive the girls. 

Increasingly, no place should be under- 
stood as being off limits to these crimes. 
Gomez describes how a girl in a Free for Life 
safe house first became entangled with traf- 
fickers while attending English classes at a 
local church. A gang member recognized her 
as a vulnerable immigrant, approached her 
to ask her out, and within days she was living 
a nightmare. However, Americans should 
not blame undocumented immigrants 
for these crimes, Gomez says, because the 
industry is fueled by the national demand 
for prostitution and forced labor. 


YET WITH THE right knowledge and 
tools, average people can prevent these 
crimes. Gomez stresses the importance of 
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INSPIRED BY FAITH 


KRISTIN HART planned on moving to New York City to become 
an advertising agent with a sleek apartment and a stunning ward- 
robe. But one day all that changed. A humble missionary couple 
spoke at her church in Gainesville, Fla., about their experience 
fighting human trafficking in Asia, and after hearing the horrors of 
slavery, Hart knew she had to do something. 

As she prepared to graduate from college in 2011, she applied 
for an internship with International Justice Mission (JM), a 
Christian organization that res- 
cues victims from trafficking and 


“| never imagined 
that humanity could 
be stripped from a 
person like that.” 


other violent oppression. A few 
months later, she found herself 
confronting the harshest cases of 
exploitation in south Asia. 

“| saw people forced to work 
18 hours a day, with their fami- 
lies taken from them,” Hart says. “I never imagined that humanity 
could be stripped from a person like that.” 

Hart gained valuable advocacy skills while working with JM, 
and when she finished her position, she fully expected to find a 
job fighting trafficking in one of the world’s farthest corners. Little 
did she know her passion would lead her full circle back to Florida, 
where trafficking quietly plagues hundreds of young women each 
year. “| knew trafficking existed in America, but not to this extent,” 
she states. 

Through a twist of connections, Hart began working as an 
advocate for Rethreaded, a faith-based organization in Jacksonville 
that employs women affected by 
the sex trade by helping them to 
“sew anew story.” 

Now Hart encourages others 
to take part in the global fight, just 
as one couple inspired her years 
ago. 

“| still have big dreams to 
empower the oppressed to live 
with freedom and dignity,” she 
says. —Curt Devine 


Kristin Hart 
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Marion Williams 


“These victims appear 
to be living normal lives, 
but nothing is further 
from the truth.” 


—Yvonne Williams 
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recognizing and reporting suspicious activ- 
ity in a timely manner. She says if many men 
and women come and go from an apartment 
building at strange hours of the night, this 
should be reported to local police. 

Polaris Project, a Washington D.C.- 
based anti-trafficking organization, provides 
a list of warning signs to identify traffick- 
ing victims. These include physical bruises, 
anxiety and paranoia, lack of identification, 
inability to travel, poor physical health, few 
possessions, and inconsistencies in per- 
sonal stories. The organization recommends 
calling the National Human Trafficking 
Resource Center hotline at (888) 373-7888 
to report situations with these red flags. 

Gomez admits a long road lies ahead 
for the freedom fight in North America. 
She describes how Marta, the 16-year- 
old Mexican girl trafficked across the U.S. 
border, wound up in a Free for Life recov- 
ery home in Nashville, Tenn., after years 
of exploitation. Although she received 
counseling and medical treatment, Marta 
unexpectedly left one day without inform- 
ing anyone. Gomez believes that because 
of a distorted love Marta had for one of her 
traffickers, she may have returned to her pre- 
vious lifestyle. 

Despite these losses, Gomez has seen 
countless success stories. She remembers 
picking up another 16-year-old girl for the 
first time at a police station in Tennessee. 
The girl’s matted black hair draped over 
her malnourished body, and although 
she was breathing, life seemed to have left 
her. Gomez brought her to a Free for Life 
shelter where she began counseling sessions 
to recover from the three-month nightmare 
she had endured after crossing the U.S. bor- 
der. A year later, the girl’s dreams returned 
to her, and Free for Life gave her a scholar- 
ship to attend dance school. She now teaches 
salsa, ballet, and hip-hop lessons to young 
girls while also giving them wisdom to stay 
safe and study hard. 

“We help girls to become their own per- 
son again and follow their dreams,’ Gomez 
says. “That's why I do what I do.” = 


Curt Devine uses multimedia storytelling 
to give voice to the voiceless. He is currently 
pursuing a master’ in international media at 
American University and working as a free- 
lance writer. 


Poster of missing Mexican women and girls. 


HULU Le oe 


TAKE A STAND 


PRAY for freedom for the 27 mil- 
lion people enslaved today. 


MENTOR local youth who may 
be at risk of exploitation by 
traffickers. 


PARTNER with an anti-slav- 

ery organization such as Free 

the Slaves, International Justice 
Mission, Lovel46, Made In A Free 
World, Not For Sale, or The A21 
Campaign. 


WRITE a letter to your elected 
officials, calling on Congress to 
act. 


GATHER a small group to 
research the facts and brainstorm 
creative solutions. 


ABSTAIN from pornography, 
which contributes to global sex 
trafficking. 


INVITE an expert to speak at your 
church or school to inspire others. 


REPORT suspected trafficking to 
the National Human Trafficking 
Resource Center hotline: (888) 
373-7888. —CD 
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The Hungry Spirit 


BY ROSE MARIE BERGER 


The Pope We've Been Waiting For? 


| WAS 15 when Pope Paul VI died 
in 1978. He'd been pope my whole 
life. Elated at the election of John 
Paul, I followed his papacy with all 
the obsessive focus of a teenager. 
When he died 33 days later, I sim- 
ply didn’t know what to think. (His 
book Illustrissimi, a collection of let- 
ters written to saints, novelists, and 
artists, is one I return to for insight 
on Catholic imagination.) 

During John Paul II’s 27 years 
as pope (the second longest reign in 
papal history), a dangerous nostal- 
gia for a pre-Vatican II church was 
encouraged to flourish. 

Under Pope Benedict XVI, 
that nostalgia came to fruition. 
The Latin Mass was re-estab- 
lished in many parishes. Amid a 
worldwide sex abuse scandal, litur- 
gical correctness and “fancy dress” 
were too often elevated over chil- 
dren’s protection, victims’ needs, 
and institutional transparency. 
Women and girls were pushed fur- 
ther off the altar. To be gay, female, 
divorced, or a single mother—all 


To have the “poor one” at the center 
of the Catholic faith is right and just. 


these pushed one further from the 
table of the Lord, rather than draw- 
ing one nearer. 

And now we have Pope Francis. 
When Jorge Mario Bergoglio 
announced he would take the name 
Francis, after Francis of Assisi, I 
wept. To have the Poverello (the 
“poor one”) at the center of our 
Catholic faith is right and just— 
whether that poor one is a 13th 
century itinerant preacher or a child 
in the villas miseria around Buenos 
Aires. 

In style, Pope Francis has proved 
himself refreshingly humble. No 
papal apartment in the Apostolic 
Palace for him; instead he lives in a 


Pope Francis kisses the foot of a prisoner 
at a youth prison in Rome in March. 


suite of rooms in the Vatican hotel. 
He pointedly refuses the anachronis- 
tic trappings of monarchy—ermine 
capes, gold and jeweled miters, pec- 
toral crosses of precious metals. 
He pays his own bills; he called his 
newspaper carrier in Buenos Aires 
to cancel his subscription. He eats 
in the common dining room and 
celebrates morning Mass with the 
grounds crew, hotel staff, and oth- 
ers. And, of greater substance, he 
unblocked the beatification of El 
Salvador’s martyr Archbishop Oscar 
Romero and is taking on the “third 
rails” of Vatican power: the Roman 
Curia and the Vatican bank. 


THE POPE IS arguably the world’s 
most recognized spiritual leader. 
Religious people—and people of no 
religion at all—are desperately hun- 
gry for meaning in life. We want 
role models who are not con- 
sumed by wealth, status, or 
power; who show us how to 
reconcile with those who do 
violence against us; who are 
not afraid to hug the dirty 
and sick; who can admit 
mistakes. 


Even as Pope Francis washed the 
feet of women on Holy Thursday—a 
papal first—he reaffirmed in April 
the highly controversial inter- 
rogation and hostile takeover, 
initiated under his predecessor, 
of the Leadership Conference of 
Women Religious (LCWR), an 
organization representing the 
majority of U.S. Catholic sisters. 
On Holy Thursday in the juvenile 
detention center in Rome, Pope 
Francis explained the important 
symbolism of the foot washing. “It 
means, ‘I am at your service,” he 
said to the youth. 

What an opportunity the pope 
has to extend this same gesture 
to Catholic nuns in the U.S. These 
are the women who have borne the 
weight of helping Catholics keep the 
faith in an era when the horrendous 
sexual abuse scandals, promulgated 
predominantly by men, have dealt a 
serious blow to our faith. 

Perhaps the announcement that 
Pope Francis would uphold the 
LCWR reprimand was an “acci- 
dent,’ resulting from rapid changes 
at the top. After all, he did say ina 
recent letter to his brother bishops 
in Argentina that he encouraged a 
church that goes outside of herself, 
a church that starts at the mar- 
gins, acknowledging that in going 
out the church risks “running into 
accidents.” But, he said, “I prefer a 
thousand times over a church of 
accidents than a sick church.” 

US. Catholic sisters have been 
courageously evangelizing outside 
the institutional safety zones for 50 
years. The pope now has an oppor- 
tunity to honor, elevate, and learn 
from them—to be “at their 
service.’ ™ 


Reuters 


Rose Marie Berger, author of 
Who Killed Donte Manning? 
(available at store.sojo.net), is 
a Catholic peace activist and 
a Sojourners associate editor. 
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MOTHER JESUS 


The roles that Jesus plays in John's gospel 
echo those of women in first-century Palestine. 


“HAVE YOU BEEN born again?” The image of a second birth to 
illustrate conversion is often used by fundamentalist and conserva- 
tive evangelical Christians. Yet in my experience such folks also tend 
to resist thinking of God as other than male. How can they overlook 
this very maternal activity of God's Spirit? 

Even Nicodemus gets it, at least at the physical level. In John 
3, this high-ranking Jewish leader pri- 
vately approaches Jesus to ask him where 


his charism comes from. In most famil- Jesus ta kes on both 


iar translations of the New Testament 


(such as King James and NIV), Jesus tells feminine and masculine 
Nicodemus that he would understand if a sp e ct r nave ry eq rt hy, 


he were “born again” (3:3). But the Greek 


word andthen is deliberately ambiguous. p at ri arc h a | Pa | esti n | an 


Jesus’ intended meaning is “born from 

above” (NRSV). “That which is born of culture. 
the Spirit is spirit,” says Jesus in verse 6. 

The Holy One is our birthing mother. 

When the literal-minded Nicodemus asks how a person can go 
back into his mother’s womb and be born again, we cannot be sure 
(in 3:9-10) whether Jesus gently chides or sarcastically puts him 
down: “Are you a teacher of Israel, and yet you do not understand 
these things?” 

Sadly, many “teachers” throughout Christian history have not 
understood these things. It is now 50 years since Betty Friedan’s 
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Jesus adopts the role of 
wife and mother as she 
would behave when the 
father is absent. 
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The Feminine Mystique opened 
the floodgates of second-wave 
feminist cultural analysis, thus 
preparing the ground for biblical 
scholars and theologians such as 
Letty Russell, Rosemary Radford 
Ruether, Elizabeth Schissler 
Fiorenza, and many more. Some 
of us began to see that orthodox, 
“objective” methods of inter- 
pretation were instead often 
subjectively male-oriented. We 
began to ask, “Where is the fem- 
inine in our sacred texts? Were 
women there?” 

I see five ways in which the 
gospel of John deconstructs, or at 
least unsettles, the rigid patterns 
of patriarchy in the family and 
society in which Jesus lived. The 
roles Jesus played during his life 
and ministry were so atypical that 
they color this entire narrative. 


Who wrote this gospel? 

First, let’s consider authorship. All of the 
gospels were anonymous, with names of 
apostles or companions of apostles added in 
the second century to affirm their authority. 
By tradition, John the disciple of Jesus, son 
of Zebedee, a fisherman from Galilee (21:2; 
Matthew 4:21) authored this gospel—yet 
he is never named. The author calls him- 
self the “disciple whom Jesus loved” (13:23, 
19:26, 20:2, 21:7, 20). He first appears reclin- 
ing next to Jesus at the Last Supper, then at 
the cross and tomb, and finally fishing with 
other disciples. 

But this gospel does name three other 
persons whom Jesus loves: the siblings 
Martha, Mary, and Lazarus. When Lazarus 
falls ill, Martha and Mary send Jesus the mes- 
sage, “The one whom you love is ill” (11:3). 
But he waits two days, even “though Jesus 
loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus” 
(11:5). Later (11:35), at the tomb of his dead 
friend, Jesus weeps, and the bystanders say, 
“See how he loved him!” 

Though we can never know, I pro- 
pose that this gospel originated with 
Martha, Mary, and Lazarus within the 
Jesus-community that grew around their 
household. They lived in Bethany in Judea, 
two miles from Jerusalem, the setting for 
many stories and dialogues included only 


here. How could the Galilean fisherman 
John have known them in such detail? 
Possibly the three “beloved disciples” gath- 
ered and recorded these stories—and a final 
editor added chapter 21 after they were gone. 


lrony piled on irony 

My second point is not necessarily femi- 
nist. The ironic mode in which this author 
writes has the effect of shaking up conven- 
tions, showing things from different angles. 
The narrative contains both dramatic and 
verbal irony, providing a garden of delight 
to those who know how to read it. How 
could this Word “from the beginning” take 
on physical flesh and live in human culture? 
Why is Nicodemus—the teacher in Israel who 
does not “get it”—paired with an ostracized 
woman at a Samaritan well, who does? How 
can Jesus offer his body and blood as food 
and drink for disciples (6:52-59) when Jews 
are commanded never to drink blood? In the 
hilarious account of the man born blind and 
his Pharisaic interrogators (chapter 9), we are 
constantly jerked around by the overarching 
question: Who is blind and who can see? 

Why are Jesus’ miracles called “signs”? 
Can one see the miracle and miss what it 
signifies? In chapter 11, we struggle with the 
question: Was it a good thing that Lazarus 
got sick? No, but maybe, but yes, but no, but 
... finally, yes! Then, in a key twist of dramatic 
irony, the raising of Lazarus results in a plot 
to kill the one who gave him life. And how 
can the shameful way Jesus is executed be the 
way he is glorified (chapter 17)? 

In a narrative where down is up, and 
ordinary things like bread and doors and 
shepherds and grapevines mean something 
else, anything can happen. Women might 
even be main characters! 


Jesus as the incarnation of Wisdom 
Some of Jesus’ sayings in the synoptic gos- 
pels identify him with the figure of Wisdom. 
But the fourth gospel is both more subtle and 
more thoroughgoing. The prologue (1:1-18) 
weaves a tapestry of allusions from canonical 
and extracanonical Jewish literature—most 
obviously from Genesis 1, Proverbs 8, and 
the pseudepigraphical book of 1 Enoch. 
“In the beginning, the Word (logos)” 
(1:1) reminds us that God speaks creation 
into existence. By naming Jesus as logos, the 
author projects him back into the spoken 
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“Let there be ... ” as well as using a term 
familiar in then-contemporary Greek and 
Jewish philosophy. It is also convenient that 
ho logos is a masculine noun, which matches 
Jesus’ earthly identity as male. 

However, much of this prologue draws 
on Jewish wisdom literature, where both the 
Hebrew and Greek terms for wisdom are 
feminine: hokmah and sophia. In fact, mono- 
theistic Jews were so enamored by wisdom 
that they personified it as a woman, providing 
a rich example in Proverbs 1-9. In the lyrical 
poem of 8:22-31, Wisdom herself speaks of 
her creation “at the beginning” of God's work, 
and how God made everything else with her 
and while delighting in her. Read John 1:1 and 
replace Logos with Sophia! 

Beginning at 1:10, where logos/sophia 
comes into the world and is rejected, the 
author draws on 1 Enoch, an intertestamen- 
tal writing not unlike our canonical book of 
Daniel: “Wisdom could not find a place in 
which she could dwell ... Then [she] went 
out to dwell with the children of the peo- 
ple, but she found no dwelling place. [So] 
Wisdom returned to her place and settled 
permanently among the angels” (1 Enoch 
42:1-2). 

At this point, the story diverges, and the 
author indicates that some people did receive 
her and became children of God. That’s 
because this logos/sophia “became flesh and 
lived among us” (John 1:14). This statement 
is crucial. The intangible Logos, this person- 
ified Sophia, is now incarnate as a human 
person of flesh and blood. In this way the 
fourth gospel sets the stage for a somewhat 
androgynous Jesus who takes on both femi- 
nine and masculine aspects in a very earthy, 
patriarchal Palestinian culture. 


Jesus as idealized wife and mother 

In Beyond Patriarchy: The Images of Family in 
Jesus, Diane Jacobs-Malina uses sociological 
research on similar rural Greek and Middle 
Eastern cultures today to characterize the role 
of a wife and mother in ancient Palestine. 
Here, public life is dominated by men. The 
father represents his family in public life; his 
wife, children, and servants submit to his will 
in order to ensure his public honor. 

But private family life is rarely visible in 
the literature of the time. It’s easy to miss 
how the wife/mother dominates this private 
sphere. It helps to reread the description of 


the ideal woman in that culture in Proverbs 
31:10-31. The more the father is absent from 
the home for work or public responsibilities, 
the more his wife represents him by doing his 
will in the home. Here she has great author- 
ity—carrying her husband's seed, birthing 
his children and feeding them from her own 
body, raising the children, ordering the ser- 
vants, and supporting the family through 
economic production at home. 

Jacobs-Malina proposes that, rather 
than taking on the role of the oldest son 
in the family, Jesus adopts the role of wife 
and mother as she would behave when the 
father is absent. Even though male terms 
such as “son” are used in this gospel as a pub- 
lic document, the male Jesus’ feminine role 
undermines patriarchy. Here are a few exam- 
ples of Jacobs-Malina’s sociological analysis 
from the fourth gospel: 


mln 5:19-24, Jesus is loyal only to the Father, 
who has given him complete authority. 
“The Son can do nothing on his own, but 
only what he sees the Father doing, for what- 
ever the Father does, the Son does likewise.” 
Any proper wife in first-century Palestine 
could have echoed that sentiment about her 
husband. 


m Jesus considers the disciples his children. 
They are born—an6dthen—from above 
(3:3). He calls them children in 13:33 at the 
beginning of his last discourse and again 
in 21:5 in his resurrection appearance by 
the sea. 


mJesus feeds 5,000 people (6:1-14). As 
would a pregnant and nursing mother, he 
then offers his own flesh and blood as food 
and drink (6:51-58). In 21:9-14, Jesus feeds 
breakfast to seven disciples/children. Then 
he tells Peter three times to feed more of his 
children. 


mJesus identifies with the process of labor 
and giving birth in 16:20-22. 


ult was the wife’s or servant's job to wash 
the feet of guests in the home. In 13:1-20, 
Jesus performs women’s work by washing 
his disciples’ feet and showing them how to 
do the same for each other. 


These examples show us how the pri- 
vate world of the ancient Palestinian family 
is now made public in the narrative of this 
gospel. As Jesus gathers children/disciples 


around him, he is the mother-in-charge 
standing in for his unseen Father. We read- 
ers from a different time and culture must 
not let this irony escape us. 


Women in the fourth gospel 

Finally, with such pervasive feminine 
themes, it is not hard to see the high status 
women are accorded in this gospel. Just as 
Nicodemus is contrasted with the woman 
at the well, a major theme throughout is 
who “gets” truth on a deeper level, and who 
doesn't. Besides the Samaritan woman who 
does get it, here are other examples: 


m The mom. At the Cana wedding in 2:1-11, 
Jesus thinks his hour has not yet come, but 
his authoritative Jewish mother knows that 
it has. This becomes the first of his signs. 


mw The sisters: Martha. Chapter 11, on the 
raising of Lazarus, demonstrates the inti- 
mate relationship Jesus has with Lazarus’ 
sisters. They both feel free to chide him for 
not having come sooner (verses 21, 32). As 
often noted, it is Martha, not Peter, who 
publicly confesses Jesus as Messiah and to 
whom he announces that he is “the resur- 
rection and the life” (verse 25). 


= Mary. In 12:1-8, Martha's sister, Mary, 
understands Jesus’ impending suffering so 
well that she anoints him with pure nard 
for his coming burial. Opposing her is 
Judas, the betrayer, who doesn't get it and 
only worries about how much the perfume 
costs. 


= The faithful disciple. As a supreme honor, 
Mary Magdalene becomes the first person 
to meet and converse with the risen Jesus 
in 20:11-18. 


These are only a few examples of the spir- 
itual depth and pervasive feminism of this 
narrative. Though set in an ancient patri- 
archal context, it opens a window into a 
previously private world where women’s 
roles and insights receive the attention they 
deserve. Here, both genders are equally 
welcome to become children of God—the 
highest and most honored role in this gos- 
pel of the beloved disciples. m 


Reta Halteman Finger, who taught Bible 
at Messiah College in Grantham, Pa., is the 
author of Roman House Churches for Today: 
A Practical Guide for Small Groups. 
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The Anna Louise Inn 
provides affordable 
housing for single 
women, with monthly 
rent ranging from 

$60 to $72. 


BY DAWN ARAUJO 


NO ROOM AT THE INN 


Cincinnati's faith leaders cross denominational lines 
to stand up to a corporate bully. 


REV. SUSAN QUINN BRYAN walked into 
a meeting of the Friends of the Anna Louise 
Inn fully prepared for a room brimming with 
people. Instead, Bryan and the five other 
Presbyterian pastors she had brought with her 
doubled the meeting’s total attendance. Bryan 
was stupefied. 

When she moved to Cincinnati in 2005 to 
pastor Mount Auburn Presbyterian Church, 
several of her congregants had taken her to 
the Anna Louise Inn, 
claiming it as one of 
the things they loved 
most about the city. 
And yet, in its time of need, hardly anyone 
had come to the Inn’s rescue. It would take 
several minutes before an even more startling 
realization came to Bryan. 

“As [people] began talking, I thought, 
“Where's the church? How can the church 
stand silent while this is happening?” she said. 
“So I organized a breakfast and just sent out 
emails to all the clergy I could find.” 

About 25 Cincinnati faith leaders came 
to Bryan’s breakfast, and out of it emerged an 
ecumenical force, crossing denominational 
divides to rally behind one of Cincinnati’s 
most revered institutions. 


THE BATTLE FOR the Anna Louise Inn began 
in 2007 after Cincinnati Union Bethel (CUB), 
the social service agency that operates the Inn, 
decided the Inn needed updated facilities. 

The Anna Louise Inn has provided hous- 
ing for single women since the turn of the 
20th century, when women from rural 
areas began migrating to cities for work. In 
Cincinnati, single women faced rent discrim- 
ination from landlords who would charge 
them more for extra security and for the use 


“They want to steal the Inn.’ 


of a bathroom apart from the one used by 
male tenants. Other housing was available, 
but it was usually in unsafe neighborhoods. 

Cincinnati Union Bethel, which had been 
addressing urban issues in the Queen City since 
1830, saw the need for safe and affordable hous- 
ing for women and—with a donation of land 
from Charles P. Taft, President William Howard 
Taft’s son—opened the Anna Louise Inn in May 
1909 in the neighborhood now known as Lytle 

Park. Named after 
' Taft’s daughter, the 

new, five-story build- 

ing provided housing 
for 120 women and was immediately at full 
occupancy. 

Today, the Anna Louise Inn continues to 
provide affordable housing for single women, 
with monthly rent ranging from $60 to 
$72. Additionally, in 2006, CUB began Off the 
Streets, a rehabilitation program for prostitutes 
that offers housing, substance abuse counsel- 
ing, and employment assistance. 

Robin Howard, 55, moved into the Inn 
nearly three years ago after being evicted from 
her home, and she said being able to stay there 
has been a blessing. “It meant a lot to me— 
knowing that I didr’t have to worry,’ she said. 
“T didn't have insurance, but there’s a medicine 
van that comes who will see anyone. I can see 
the doctor and get my medicines without pay- 
ing anything.” 

Furthermore, Howard said the culture of 
the Inn helps the women emotionally. “You 
are never really alone. You have a lot of other 
women that you get close to,” she said. “It’s like 
a little support system.” 

Currently, the Inn’s layout resembles that 
of a college dorm—each room is furnished 
with a bed, desk, dresser, and chair. Some 
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rooms also contain a mini-fridge and an air 
conditioning unit, but the women share a 
dining space, and there are no private bath- 
rooms. And although Howard said she loves 
her life at the Anna Louise Inn, she admit- 
ted the living situation can be difficult. 

“Tt would be lovely to have privacy as far 
as the bathroom,” she told Sojourners. “And 
Id like to be able to cook in my own kitchen. 
That would be a dream come true.” 

Sought-after updates to the facility would 
give each woman her own apartment, com- 
plete with a kitchenette and a bathroom. 
CUB formed a board committee to examine 
the best possible way to make this happen— 
including the possibility of selling the Anna 
Louise Inn in order to buy a new building. 

In 2007, the neighboring Western & 
Southern Financial Group wrote to CUB, 
expressing interest in buying the Inn. 
Although the Hamilton County auditor val- 
ued the property at $4 million, Cincinnati 
Union Bethel offered to sell for $3 million. 
Western & Southern counteroffered $1.8 
million. 

“When Western & Southern said they 
could do the $1.8 million, we were not upset 
or disappointed,” said Mary Carol Melton, 
CUB’s executive vice president. “We said 
that was fine, and that we would continue to 
explore our other options.” CUB continued 

@ negotiating with Western & Southern, but 
8 the company said it could not afford more 
= than what it had offered. “We could never get 
5 even close to an amount of money that would 
< make that feasible [for the sale] to happen,’ 
Melton said. 

Then, in 2010, CUB received $12.4 mil- 
# lion in tax credits and a loan from Cincinnati's 
2 Home Fund to remodel the existing build- 
2 ing into apartment-style residences while 
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maintaining its historic exterior. 

But Western & Southern was not about 
to back down. The Fortune 500 company— 
which already owns luxury apartments anda 
hotel in the neighborhood—had already made 
plans to convert the Inn into high-end con- 
dos. The company began a smear campaign 
against the women of the Inn in an attempt 
to turn public opinion against the renovation 
project. In a letter to the city council, Mario 
San Marco, president of Eagle Realty Group, 
Western & Southern’s real estate arm, wrote: 
“The population to be housed at the ALI ... 
a shelter for homeless and prostitutes, would 
amount to approximately 50% of the total 
population of Lytle Park, effectively dooming 
prospects to transform Lytle Park into a revi- 
talized ‘gas light’ destination.” 

Additionally, according to CityBeat, 
a weekly Cincinnati newsmagazine, an 
employee of Realty Eagle Group, writing as a 
“concerned citizen,” told the Cincinnati police 
chief he had seen Inn residents doing drugs 
and performing sex acts in the park in front 
of the Inn—an allegation Melton flatly denies. 


Dominican Sister of Hope Monica McGloin has 
joined forces with Bryan to save the Inn. 


Rev. Susan Quinn Bryan, in stole, 
center, leads a protest against plans 
to turn the historic Anna Louise Inn, 
which provides housing for low- 
income women in Cincinnati, 

into high-end condos. 


“When we were informed of it, our CEO 
wrote back to him personally, and said if he 
had any questions or concerns about the 
Anna Louise Inn, he would be very welcome 
to talk to us. And we never heard from him, 
she said. 

Meanwhile, Western & Southern upped 
its offer on the building to $3 million, but 
CUB refused. So just as renovations were to 
begin, Western & Southern sued CUB, citing 
zoning violations, which put a halt to con- 
struction work. The result has been two years 
of legal run-around while the Inn remains 
unrenovated. 

In May 2012, a court found that some 
uses of the Inn meant that it was improperly 
zoned, and the case was remanded back to the 
city’s zoning process. CUB appealed the rul- 
ing, and in February the appeals court sent 
the case back to the trial court—concluding, 
in short, that parts of the initial ruling were 
valid while some were not. 

“TWestern & Southern] could have been 
heroes in this; that’s what so troubling,” 
Rev. Bryan said. “They have enough money 
that, early in this, they could have gone to 
CUB and said, “We have enough money 
to help you buy a new facility. We will be 
your patrons to make this happen’ But they 
didn't do that. And they are so close to the 
Taft family who modeled what wealthy peo- 
ple with a heart can do” 

And, indeed, it seems Western & 
Southern is using its billions to push its own 
agenda. Both Bryan and Melton believe 
Western & Southern’s strategy is to drag out 
a legal battle it knows it cannot win but that 
will deplete CUB’s resources, forcing them 
to sell the Anna Louise Inn for next to noth- 
ing. “They want to steal the Inn,” Bryan said. 


BUT BRYAN AND the faith community are 
fighting back. In the last several years, this 
ad hoc faith coalition has tried to convince 
Western & Southern to “sow seeds of justice 
rather than seeds of oppression” by organizing 
prayer vigils at the courthouse and by writ- 
ing letters to Western & Southern’s CEO, John 
Barrett. 

Last July, the group staged a rally and 
live nativity in the park where Western & 
Southern sponsors its annual nativity scene, 
highlighting what they see as irony given that 
the company refuses to make room for the 
women of the Anna Louise Inn. The group 
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has also held fundraisers to help cover CUB’s 
legal fees. 

Sister Monica McGloin, a Dominican 
Sister of Hope who joined the movement 
at Bryan's invitation, views the fight for the 
Anna Louise Inn as both an extension of her 
order's values and as a more general Christian 
duty to fight the evils of excess and corporate 
greed. “What's happening in general in soci- 
ety, this inequality, where some people have so 
much while some people are barely surviving, 
is just wrong,’ she said. “And it's inconsistent 
with the gospel, as far as I understand the gos- 
pel. When are we going to recognize that just 
because you have money, that doesn’t mean 
you know what's best for everybody?” 

For Rev. Nelson Pierce Jr., pastor of 
Beloved Community Church, the theologi- 
cal mandate to support the Anna Louise Inn 
is clear. “If you've heard the story of what's 
happening to the Anna Louise Inn and 
know the story of King Ahab and Naboth, 
it’s clearly similar,” he said. “Any time we use 
our money and power for abuse, I believe 
that God has something to say about that.” 

Additionally, Pierce believes Western & 
Southern’s actions demonstrate a societal ten- 
dency to devalue women. “The way they've 
gone about slandering the women, accusing 
them of prostitution in the park—that type 
of malicious slander, targeted toward women, 
is part of what’s broken in our society,” he 
said. “And we need our business leaders to 
be about making our society better and not 
about increasing the oppression and degra- 
dation of people in our country.” 

The faith coalition recognizes it is a David 
fighting Goliath, but members are optimistic, 
if for no other reason than the interdenomi- 
national unity that has come as a result. 

“One of the things this has done, it’s 
brought together people who ordinarily 
would not be working together on social 
justice,” said Bryan. “It’s started something 
profound in Cincinnati” 

Sister McGloin agrees. “I think more 
and more, we as church people are working 
together. And I think that’s a good sign,” she 
said. “We may have different beliefs, we may 
have different doctrines we adhere to, but 
when it comes down to it, everyone believes 
in justice.” m 


Dawn Araujo is editorial assistant at 
Sojourners. 


BY ROSE MARIE BERGER 


Illuminated 
Mass in Las Choapas, Mexico 


On my knees I beg forgiveness for my greed— 
and for starving myself. 

By your eyes I see you love this priest, 

follow his lyrical fingers in praise of 

a small white host he points here, 

there. 


I—on the other hand—directly deal 

with that twisted god over his head. 

That god and I promise 

never to go hungry again. We promise 

to eat lilies and drink summer storms, 

feed all evening on maize races and amaranth, 
fast only in winter, a diet of light. 


Abruptly, the church 

shuffles to its feet, illuminated. You reach aloft 
for that elevated thin-edged redemption. 

I reach, mi amada, for you. 


Rose Marie Berger, a Catholic peace activist, is 
Sojourners magazine’ poetry editor. 
Photo by Chema Concellon. 
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Above: Amish 
women seeing 
the ocean for the 
first time ina 
scene from Amish 
in the City. 
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By Valerie Weaver-Zercher 


IT'SHIP TOBE PLAIN 


Who knew the Amish would become such a center of pop-cultural attention? 


ONE SUNDAY EVENING during high school, friends from my Mennonite church 
and I drove around Lancaster County, Pa., stealing mattresses. Bored by too many 
evenings of roller skating and Truth or Dare, we, like teenagers everywhere, landed 
on thievery as the solution to adolescent ennui. Having found out which of our 
friends were away from home, we showed up at their houses, told their parents about 
our prank, and swore them to secrecy. Then we clomped up narrow staircases to their 
sons’ and daughters’ bedrooms and wrestled mattresses back downstairs and onto the 
bed of a pickup truck. Just before our getaways, we left notes on our friends’ dress- 
ers, signed with what we thought was a most clever alias: “The Mennonite Mafia.” 
We had no idea that 25 years later, Amish Mafia would be a blockbuster real- 
ity show, its first episode attracting 10 times more viewers than there are Amish 
people. Had you told us then that a bunch of Amish and Mennonite kids growing 
up a few miles away would someday parlay boredom-induced shenanigans into 
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a hit cable TV series, I don’t know whether 
we would have been flattered or jealous. 
Kate Stoltzfus? Rebecca Byler? Lebanon 
Levi? People with names like these—our 
“plain-dressing” Amish neighbors and the 
more conservative Mennonite kids we went 
to school with—were the butt of our jokes, 
not the cynosures of popular culture. 

Only a few decades after we and our fam- 
ilies exited the conspicuous conservatism of 
plain Anabaptism, mass culture is flocking 
toward it. From Amish-themed reality TV 
shows to Christian romance novels with 
Amish characters and settings, the media 
have finally landed the lucrative Amish 
account, although the furniture industry 
and “Weird Al” Yankovic’s “Amish Paradise” 
got there first. Americans’ enthrallment with 
the Amish—and schadenfreude about their 
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Religious” Is Not Enough 


sometimes wayward youth—has rarely been 
more intense. 

Amish Mafia wasnt the first reality show 
to expose our Anabaptist peers, of course. 
The massive success of TLC’s Breaking 
Amish last fall, with nine of the 10 epi- 
sodes attracting 3 million viewers each, 
and National Geographic Channel’s Amish: 
Out of Order began the most recent wave 
of televised overexposure. As in an earlier 
wave—Amish in the City, the 2004 reality 
show that documented five Amish young 
adults’ relocation to Hollywood—Breaking 


From reality TV shows 

to Christian romance 
novels, the media have 
finally landed the lucrative 
Amish account. 


Amish moved five plain young adults (four 
Amish and one Mennonite) to the city to 
sample the seductions of “English” life. 

But compared to Breaking Amish, Amish 
in the City looks like a PBS kids’ show. The 
kids in Amish in the City took dips in the 
ocean, gawked at parking meters, and 
tasted sushi. Eight years later, during the 
first season of Breaking Amish, you could 
watch Amish young people get wasted, get 
tattoos, talk about bestiality, pole dance at 
a strip club, and tour a sex museum. Oh, 
and try to decide whether to stay Amish. As 
became apparent when news of cast mem- 
bers’ prior divorces, children out of wedlock, 
and DUIs trickled out, these Anabaptist 
young people were hardly being exposed 
to the ways of the world for the first time. 
But most viewers didn’t care. Apparently it 
doesn’t matter that the cast members aren't 
actually babes in the woods—as long as they 
are babes. 

An Amish Mafia, complete with tattooed 
Amish fixers who are “unafraid to crack 
some skulls,” exists only insofar as it inhabits 
the imagination of some Anabaptist-raised 
young people trolling for fame. It is what 
happens when a few disaffected Amish- and 
Mennonite-raised youth join themselves 
not to the church but to Hollywood and its 

Continued on Page 43 


New & Noteworthy 


WAGS AND WISDOM 
Critically acclaimed 
author Sue Halpern 
writes about experi- 
ences with her trained 
therapy dog, Pransky, 
illuminating seven 
classic virtues along 
the way, in A Dog 
Walks into a Nursing Home: 
Lessons in the Good Life from an Unlikely 
Teacher. A charming and insightful 
book. Riverhead Books 


GOD AT THE BORDER 

In Kinship Across Borders: A Christian 
Ethic of Immigration, Kristin E. Heyer 
develops a theological analysis, 
mainly rooted in Catholic thought, 
that examines the injustices of the 
current U.S. immigration system in 
the light of concepts of social sin, 
Christian family ethics, and broader 
policy considerations. Georgetown 
University Press 


FOR BUDDING WRITERS 
Skipping Stones, anon- \~— 
profit literary magazine 
for young readers ages —_—— 
8 to 16, is celebrat- . 
ing its 25th year of 
encouraging creativ- 
ity and multicultural 
and environmen- 
tal awareness. 
Published five times 

a year, each issue includes 

poetry and prose by children and book 
reviews and resources for parents and 
teachers. skippingstones.org 


FINDING MUTUAL RESPECT 

The two-part film In the Footprints 
of Francis and the Sultan: A Model for 
Peacemaking explores the historic 
meeting of St. Francis of Assisi and 
Sultan Malek al-Kamil and how it 
continues to inform a powerful model 
for interreligious dialogue today. 
FranciscanMedia.org/francissultan 
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EYES @ EARS 


Love, Race, and History 


WHEN U.S. POET Laureate Natasha 
Trethewey visited my day job at 
historically black Kentucky State 
University, she cleared up a cou- 
ple of things about the honors and 
duties of her position. First she 
noted that, unlike her British coun- 
terpart, she does not receive a free 
cask of wine as part of her payment. 
But that’s okay, she says, because, 
unlike laureates of old, she also does 
not have to compose made-to-order 
poems to the glory of The State. The 
State should also be relieved at that, 
because Trethewey’s poetry, while 
obsessed with history and written in 
a plain-spoken and accessible style, 
also habitually exposes profoundly 
unsettling truths about us and our 
past, especially regarding race. 
From her first book, Domestic 
Work, focused on the lives of work- 
ing-class African Americans in the 
South, to her most recent, Thrall, 
which deals with images of inter- 
racial relationships from the 17th 
century to the present, Trethewey 
has focused her keen verbal gifts on 


Trethewey focuses her keen verbal gifts on 
the most sensitive nerve in American life. 


the most sensitive nerve in American 
life. Trethewey comes by these obses- 
sions naturally. She is the daughter of 
a white man, Eric Trethewey, himself 
a poet of some renown, and a black 
woman, Gwendolyn Turnbough, 
who was murdered when Trethewey 
was in college. Trethewey was born 
and grew up as a mixed-race child 
on the Mississippi Gulf Coast in the 
late 1960s and ’70s. 

Natasha Trethewey’s parents 
met as students at what was then 
Kentucky State College; hence her 
recent visit. Eric Trethewey had 
come from rural Canada seeking a 
track scholarship, not knowing that 
it was a black college. At her reading 
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U.S. Poet Laureate 
Natasha Trethewey 


for our entire campus community, 
Trethewey related the story her 
mother told about the blooming of 
an interracial romance. It was 1965, 
and “You've Lost That Lovin’ Feelin” 
by The Righteous Brothers had just 
hit the charts. The young women 
in the Kentucky State College dor- 
mitory assumed that the soulful 
singers on that record must have 
been black men, and they 
eagerly gathered in the 
dorm lobby to see them 
ona TV variety show. Of 
course, the college girls 
were shocked when they 
saw the singers, but, the story goes, 
just at the moment that the white 
Brothers appeared on the screen 
and started to sing, Gwendolyn saw 
Eric Trethewey jog past the dormi- 
tory window. In the poet's telling, it 
was love at first sight. 

That story led to Trethewey’s 
reading of the poem “Miscegenation” 
(from her book Native Guard), 
which begins, “In 1965 my 
parents broke two laws of 
Mississippi; / they went to 
Ohio to marry, returned to 
Mississippi.” 

While the couple and 
their small child were living 
with Turnbough’s family in \\) 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


Gulfport, Miss., Klansmen burned a 
cross on their yard. Trethewey says 
they never knew if the cross was a 
warning to their interracial family or 
to the church next door, which was 
registering black voters. This act of 
terror takes on an eerily mythic aura 
in her poem “Incident” (also from 
Native Guard). “At the cross trussed 
like a Christmas tree,” she writes, “a 
few men gathered, white as angels 
in their gowns. / We darkened our 
rooms and lit hurricane lamps, / the 
wicks trembling in their fonts of oil? 

Trethewey’s parentage, and the 
circumstances of her upbringing, 
gave her a passion for language and 
a bone-deep connection to the core 
of the American story—the ongoing 
political and cultural tension over 
the status of the nation’s African- 
descended people. Like our current 
president, her very DNA embodies 
our deepest national contradiction, 
which may make her the ideal 
national laureate for this moment. 
Maybe not the most comfort- 
ing one, but the one we need. = 


Danny Duncan Collum teaches 
writing at Kentucky State 
University in Frankfort. He is 
the author of the novel White 
Boy. 
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Continued from Page 41 

hunger for access to a private subculture. By 
parlaying their faith heritage into a titillating 
hour of tire-slashing and machismo myths of 
redemptive violence, they make their alle- 
giances clear. 


TRAVELING A VERY different but parallel 
vector of the Amishizing trend is Christian 
fiction. Eighty-five new Amish-themed 
inspirational romance novels were published 
in 2012. That’s one about every four days. 
The top three authors in the genre—Beverly 
Lewis, Wanda E. Brunstetter, and Cindy 
Woodsmall—have together sold more than 
24 million books. As a subgenre of inspira- 
tional Christian fiction, which many secular 
observers either ignore completely or deride 
as picayune and poorly written, Amish 
romance fiction has garnered so much com- 
mercial success that The Wall Street Journal, 
Slate, Salon, Time, Newsweek, Bloomberg 
Businessweek, and ABC’s Nightline have cov- 
ered it, with journalists often striking a kind 
of astonished, if also amused, tone. “Do you 
have any idea how much money there is to 
be made in the Amish porn business?” one 
reporter marveled. 

Except porn it is not. Viewers of Amish 
reality TV may want their Amish trying on 
bikinis, getting drunk, and packing heat, but 
readers of Amish fiction want their plain 
people pious, well-covered, and chaste. In 
fact, what journalist Pamela Paul calls the 
“pornification” of American culture—the 
overspreading of porn aesthetics and sensi- 
bilities into much of modern life—is exactly 
what draws the genre's mostly evangelical 
Christian female readers to Amish fiction. 
From 3-year-olds dressed like prostitutes on 
TLC’s Toddlers & Tiaras, to Oprah Winfrey 
interviewing porn star Jenna Jameson on 
afternoon television, to Beyoncé’s Super 
Bowl gyrations, many observers say that 
porn has migrated from the bottom of the 
bureau drawer of American popular cul- 
ture to the kitchen table. And evangelical 
Christians are not amused. 

Many Christian readers find respite 
within Amish romance novels. They might 
read about some hugging, handholding, and 
a few stray kisses in the novels, but anything 
overtly sexual, not to mention porno- 
graphic, is as absent as a plasma TV in an 
Amish living room. As chaste texts about 


BY GARETH HIGGINS 


ONFILM 


“From Fever Uganda,” 
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PAVED WITH GOOD INTENTIONS 


I'VE WINCED often at the portrayal of 
religion in recent documentaries—partly 
out of embarrassed identification with 
some of the apparently crazy things I’ve 
witnessed in real life, and partly because 
some documentarians seem to think that 
there’s nothing to religion other than those 
crazy things. God Loves Uganda, a new 
documentary about the role played by US. 
missionaries in nurturing that country’s 
homophobic culture and legislation, man- 
ages to avoid the mistake of confusing bad 
religion with all religion. 

The concern for the Ugandan people 
manifested by fundamentalist charismatic 
Christians is suggested to be far less than 
the sum of its parts as they become partici- 
pants in the nurturing of a social structure 
that aims to eradicate gay people. But the 
film avoids easy stereotyping of Christian 
mission work, particularly in the person 
of Bishop Christopher Senyonjo, a smil- 
ing radical in the mold of Desmond Tutu. 
His is a face of Ugandan Christianity 
that is open, generous, alive, courageous, 
and kind—a prophetic African voice for 
human rights. 

Wendell Berry recently suggested that 
the expression of anti-LGBTQ sentiment 
may evoke a kind of subconscious reaction 
in the proponent akin to autoerotic plea- 
sure. Delighting in the pain of others is a 
kind of sadism rooted in the insecurities 
harbored by the person who has decided it’s 


their job to be the moral police, despite how 
kind they may think they are being. The 
fear stirred by psuedo-Dominionist move- 
ments may have given the U.S. missionaries 
in God Loves Uganda a sincere desire to 
change the world. But their lack of self- 
reflection leads them to export some of the 
worst of American cultural imperialism: 
prejudice, the conflation of sentimentality 
and cultural ignorance with love, the denial 
of the gift that the other has for us. 

The beginning of wisdom proposed in 
the best documentaries is simply this: tell- 
ing the truth, to ourselves and others, as 
best as we can. For good current exam- 
ples, try Running from Crazy, about the 
desire to transcend family trauma; The 
Pleasures of Being Out of Step, about 
Nat Hentoff, fierce resister of civil rights 
abuses (and reveler in the majesty of jazz); 
and the visually extraordinary night in 
the life of a commercial fishing vessel that 
is Leviathan. Like God Loves Uganda, 
writer-director Sarah Polley’s Stories We 
Tell—which is the best documentary of 
the year so far—is dedicated to such fac- 
ing and searching. = 


Gareth Higgins, a Sojourners contribut- 
ing editor, is executive director of the Wild 
Goose Festival. He saw these films at North 
Carolina’s Full Frame Film Festival—they 
should each be available online or in the- 
aters soon. 
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chaste protagonists, Amish novels offer their 
audience “clean reads” of the purest, most 
unpornified kind. 

The narrative universe of Amish real- 
ity TV, peopled with bad Amish boys, 
could hardly feel more different from that 
of Amish romance novels, inhabited mostly 
by good Amish girls. Still, the fact remains 
that the Amish, who make up less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the population of the 
United States, are occupying a wide swath of 
the popular imagination, much larger than 
their numbers warrant. Amish reality TV 
and Amish romance fiction may be feud- 


ing siblings, but they’re siblings all the same. 
The Amish brand is strong enough to 
appeal to a cross section of Americans with 
widely divergent aesthetics, ethical stan- 
dards, and entertainment preferences. As 
one marketing manager at a Christian pub- 
lishing house told Newsweek, “You slap a 
bonnet on the cover and double the sales.” 
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you ue vie 


a Sex Museum. 


Scenes from reality TV shows 
Amish in the City, above, and 
Amish Mafia. 


Whether through 
novels that lift up fresh- 
scrubbed simplicity and 
chastity as an ideal or 
TV shows that revel in 
watching the offspring of 
a culture that treasures piety and modesty 
behaving badly, a very private way of life is 
at risk of overexposure. Should the desire of 
most Amish to live outside even the periph- 
eral vision of the public 
trump the artistic prerog- 
Native of TV producers, 
novelists, photographers, 
and journalists? Or is all this 
exposure actually good for 
the Amish, as it inflates the 
ballooning mob of tourists 
snapping up their quilts and jams and rock- 
ing chairs? While the answers are unclear, 
what is clear is that Amish fictions, created 
mostly by outsiders, are increasingly profit- 
able ventures. 


MY FRIENDS IN the “Mennonite Mafia” and 
I were moving away from plainness even as 


the larger world was becoming mesmerized 
by it. In that sense, maybe the joke is on us; 
had we hung onto our coverings and skirts 
and accents a little longer, maybe we too, like 
Lebanon Levi, could have started cashing in. 
Still, 'm glad that we limited our burgling 
ambitions to pillaging the mattresses of our 
friends rather than ransacking the sacred con- 
tents of our culture. I wonder how the cast 
members of Amish: Out of Order and Breaking 
Amish and the Amish Mafia will feel a few 
years down the road, when they look back 
on the televised tomfoolery that they helped 
to construct. I wonder how they will make 
sense of their escapades, which turn pacifism, 
modesty, and simplicity into curios for a tele- 
vision audience. 

I'm also glad that none of my friends or I 
have taken to writing Amish fiction. It’s pos- 
sible that we would have found some success: 
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Selling a manuscript to a publisher is much 
easier if the author has connections to the 
Amish. Yet while milder in its portrayals, 
more respectful in its representations, and 
less salacious in its content, Amish fiction 
doesn't have entirely clean hands. There is 
no way for one culture to produce so many 
products about another culture without 
stirring up at least a whiff of cultural appro- 
priation and commodification. 

All this analysis may mark me as a dis- 
gruntled Mennonite with an overactive 
sense of protectiveness for those who share 
my ecclesial genes. The Amish don't need 
folks like me to stand guard at their doors 
to keep the pranksters or novelists or pro- 
ducers or pilgrims at bay. Plus, anyone who 
has written about or photographed or inter- 
viewed or researched the Amish, regardless 
of their motive, has contributed to the 
group's overexposure. That now includes me. 

I don't remember how the Mennonite 
mafiosi returned the mattresses we had 
lifted. I imagine one of us drove around 
the next afternoon, offloading them from 
the pickup truck with the help of our vic- 
tims while regaling them with the details 
of our well-executed prank and inquiring 
after how they had slept. I do know that one 
of our friends—one who had come home 
tired late Sunday evening to find only his 
box springs and bed frame—didn’t find it as 
funny as we did. I remember that some cha- 
grin then tainted our pleasure, at least until 
our friend got over it and we could get back 
to bragging about our cleverness. Still, the 
Mennonite Mafia lived on in the lore of our 
youth group for years after we graduated, or 
at least we like to think it did. 

All these years later, I’m not sure what 
legacy the producers of Amish reality TV 
and writers of Amish fiction are leaving 
behind. Having entered the house of some- 
one else's faith tradition with cameras and 
microphones and notepads in hand, they 
are making tracks as they stomp up the 
stairs in search of storylines and curiosities. 
Borrowing the intimate items of a private 
people and laying them out for display or 
purchase may feel innocent enough. But it is 
likely that not everyone is amused. = 


Valerie Weaver-Zercher is author of Thrill 
of the Chaste: The Allure of Amish Romance 
Novels (John Hopkins). 
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WITH PIERCING WIT AND DEEP AFFECTION 


When “Spiritual but Not Religious” Is Not Enough: Seeing God in Surprising Places, 
Even the Church, by Lillian Daniel. Jericho Books. 


THERE IS STILL a political definition of 
“Christian” out there that is depressingly 
familiar: the right-wing voting, Fox News- 
sourced agitprop spewer who uses Jesus to 
shoehorn others into something the actual 
Lord of the universe could care less about. 
Lillian Daniel is not going to take 
this definition anymore, but she’s 
not mad as hell. She’s winsome as 
heaven. Her humor clears the way 
for her preaching to hit home, 
and her love for the church, both 
her congregation and universal, 
anchors this work. Give it out to 
your friends and to strangers on 
the street. 

First, Daniel’s humor: It is 
hard to give examples of her humor without 
them falling flat. She's at her droll best when 
the reader's defenses aren't up. This isn’t the 
humor of the warm-up act before the preacher 
gets on to something serious—she often 
drives her meatiest points home with her 
funniest stuff. For example, a running motif 
in the book is the airplane companion who 
thinks he’s being edgy when he says to the pas- 
tor beside him that he sees God in rainbows 
and sunsets. This “spiritual but not religious” 
mindset is now the bland norm in America, 
not some spectacular new revelation: “They 
are far too busy being original to discover that 
they are not.” 

Some of Daniel's most withering obser- 
vations are reserved for the mainline church 
she loves: the sneering religious critic is told 
“all those questions actually make him a very 
good mainline Protestant.” The self-congrat- 
ulatory short-term missionary who comes 
home convinced how “lucky” she is to live in 
America receives this barb: “When generos- 
ity begets stupidity it wasn't really generosity 
to begin with.” 

Another uncomfortably true stereotype 
is the churchy humor that doesn't just bore, 
it makes hearers want to stab themselves in 
the eyeball. Humor without depth shows 
a gospel without depth. Think of the chain 
emails in your Sunday school class, jokes 
about church bulletin miscues, books on the 


gospel, and childish comic strips. Daniel's 
humor plows the ground so her more sub- 
stantive political claims can take root. She 
tells a moving story about teaching a semi- 
nar in Sing Sing prison—a place that taught 
her that every Christian is a minister, not just 
those who hope to be released and 
ordained. The glimpse inside the 
prison leaves us thinking about, 
maybe even praying for, our sis- 
ters and brothers behind bars, 
wondering about the justice of it 
all, maybe ready to do something 
about it. The book’s longest chap- 
ter is on immigration. It doesn't 
just rehash the standard political 
boilerplate. It starts with a fam- 
ily trip back to Scotland where the Daniels 
learned they were the most cowardly of 
the clans even before they fled. By the time 
she’s telling us 5 million children are undoc- 
umented, subject to deportation at any 
moment, her humor has cracked our heart 
open. The fruit is not just a better book: It may 
even be lives of greater justice. One can hope, 
anyway. 

The most refreshing part of the book 
is Daniel’s love for the church. Hers is 
not a starry-eyed or romantic view. She 
has served actual flesh-and-blood churches. 
Every pastor has the bruises. Yet she is con- 
stantly struck dumb by God’s beauty, even in 
the church, of all places. She tells of the 
grooms about to get married in her stately 
Chicago suburban church, who confess that 
as kids they used to tear through the secret 
passage between the church hall and sanctu- 
ary at warp speed. Now, all dressed up, they 
are about to tear through that hall again. 
They look through an eyeball-shaped peep- 
hole to catch a glimpse of their brides. And 
so they “see through a glass darkly.” 

She tells of a conversational Spanish class 
she takes in which students bear witness to 
the remarkable things their congregations 
are doing all around the world to bring hope 
and grace—and we glimpse the church not 
just in its failure, but in its grandeur. She 
speaks with love to correct her own mainline 
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liberal tradition: 

You can be open-minded and still know 
what you think. You can be accepting of other 
people’ ideas but still willing to articulate your 
own. You can rejoice in the many diverse paths 
to God and still invite your neighbor to church. 

We can indeed, and with this delightful 
and wise book from one who is now among 
the most crucial of our writers in the church, 
we can all the more. = 


Jason Byassee is pastor of Boone United 
Methodist Church in Boone, N.C., and a 
fellow in theology and leadership at Duke 
Divinity School. 
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OLD SCHOOL 
HARMONIES, HOLD 


THE IRONY 


Then Sings My Soul: The Culture of 
Southern Gospel Music, by Douglas 
Harrison. University of Illinois Press. 


IF YOU GREW up like I did—surrounded by 
PraiseGathering devotees and with Gaither 
Family VHS tapes stacked on the home 
entertainment system shelves—you proba- 
bly have a frame of reference for 
Douglas Harrison’s Then Sings 
My Soul. If you weren't raised 
on such a specific Bible Belt diet 
of white male quartets and sing- 
spirations, Harrison's use of the 
term “Southern gospel” may ini- 
tially seem confusing, if not 
meaningless. 

According to Harrison, : 
Southern gospel wasn't labeled as such until 
the 1970s, and the label didn’t catch on with 
mainstream audiences until the 1980s. Before 
then, all genres of gospel—sacred music span- 
ning regions, decades, ethnic heritages, and 
faith-based traditions—were given the broad 
label. As Harrison defines it in what is argu- 
ably one of the first contemporary attempts 
to do so, Southern gospel is a participatory 
style descending from a “post-Civil War rec- 
reation culture built around singing schools 
and community (or ‘convention’) singings 
popular among poor and working-class 
whites throughout the South and Midwest.’ 
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While he notes that most rigorous inves- 
tigations of gospel’s longevity and legacy 
refer to black gospel, Harrison departs from 
this framework and instead focuses on the 
likes of the Blackwood Brothers Quartet, 
The Cathedrals, and gospel impresario Bill 
Gaither, pasty proselytizers without whom 
the 20th century gospel movement would 
not exist. 

Harrison has been blogging (at avery- 
fineline.com) about Southern gospel for the 
past decade, during which he’s showcased his 
deep knowledge and fondness for the genre's 
mid-tempo nostalgic modernism, a retro style 
performed without irony by up-and-com- 
ing artists. His is an outsider’s, nonbeliever’s 
ode to professional, commercialized gospel 
entertainment, a style attributed to a variety 
of performers. “Southern gospel was what 
Elvis Presley really wanted to sing,” Harrison 
notes. He goes on to identify Southern gos- 
pel’s evangelists as a cluster of record and 
distribution labels, organizations such as 
the National Quartet Convention, and the 
Gaither Homecoming phenomenon (includ- 
ing videos, music recordings, concert tours, 
and even cruises under that branding), all of 
which share a common historical, economic, 
social, and cultural heritage. 

“The effect is a respectful playfulness,” 
Harrison writes, “both commemorating a 
rural evangelical ethos of rustic piety 
and flashily celebrating the vernacu- 
lar music culture of Southern gospel 
that descends from that rusticity:” 

Intellectualizing one’s favorite 
music can occasionally (if unin- 
tentionally) render it joyless, but 
Harrison manages to avoid this pit- 
fall. Though he may be an unlikely 
devotee of the genre, one can eas- 


ily infer his visceral, abiding appreciation 


for all the pomp and piety inherent in the 
gospel wellspring he lovingly describes. In 
an interview with Religion Dispatches, the 
once-closeted preacher's kid explained that 
in writing Then Sings My Soul, he sought to 
answer a deeply personal question: “Why is 
a gay secular humanist academic who left 
the world of orthodox fundamentalist evan- 
gelicalism half a lifetime ago still singularly 
captivated by Southern gospel music?” In a 
musical culture he describes as being known 
equally for its gratuitous showmanship and 
bonhomie, Harrison finds a simple answer. If 


what speaks to your soul happens to support 
your worldview, all the better. But unwaver- 
ing belief in the message is only one aspect of 
appreciating four-part harmony. Music and 
its meaning are not bound by orthodoxy. = 


Brittany Shoot is a Sojourners contributing 
writer. 


Reviewed by Christine A. Scheller 


PURSUING GRACE, 
ONSTAGE AND OFF 


Laughter Is Sacred Space: The Not-So- 
Typical Journey of a Mennonite Actor, 
by Ted Swartz. Herald Press. 


LAUGHTER IS Sacred Space: The Not-So- 
Typical Journey of a Mennonite Actor has 
the narrative arc of a classic Greek tragedy: 
Boy from religious sect grows up, becomes 
a butcher, goes to seminary, then finds act- 
ing acclaim as part of a duo (Ted & Lee), only 
to have his comedic partner die by suicide, 
after which the show must go on and does. 

Ted Swartz’s story is a bittersweet tale, 
with emphasis on the sweet. It is told in the 
structure of a five-act play. What originally 
drew me was the fact that Swartz’s late act- 
ing partner, Lee Eshleman, was a classmate 
of mine at Eastern Mennonite University, 
where we were art majors together. Eshleman 
was easily the most talented among us. (His 
line drawings illustrate the book.) He was 
also smart, funny, and regal. 

After I left EMU, unmarried and preg- 
nant, I would sometimes see Eshleman’s 
name on the masthead of the alumni maga- 
zine and think, “I wish I had it as together as 
Lee does.” It was a shock to hear that, like my 
own son, Eshleman too had died by suicide. 

His death and its impact on Swartz take 
up a good deal of space in this memoir. The 
duo worked together for 20 years, and Swartz 
is honest about the ups and downs of their 
friendship. He does a great job of communi- 
cating that Eshleman was much more than 
his suicide or his bipolar disorder. He was 
that extraordinary person I remember. 

As important as the message is of sur- 
viving a loved one’s suicide, there’s much 
more to Swartz’s book. It is the candid jour- 
ney of an artist, one that affirms both the 
calling and challenges of being an artist in 
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a religious context. 

“A life in the arts is not quite a human- 
itarian’s life,” Swartz writes. “It’s not really 
a life of service, in the way we think about 
mission work, social work, or teaching. It 
is, however, an intriguing and continually 
fascinating balance of selfishness and self- 
lessness, constantly thinking and observing 
how an action, a vision can fit into what we 
write, paint, sculpt, or create.” But artists, 
he says, “should be looking outward, using 
the raw material at hand—themselves—to 
express something larger than themselves.” 

The journey begins with Swartz’s strug- 
gle to get through seminary at EMU. He 
is granted permission to take an acting 
class at nearby James Madison University. 
There, as part of the class, he kisses the first 
woman he’s ever kissed, besides his wife. 

“Was this okay—to kiss another 
woman? Should I write to the board back 
home at the church in Pennsylvania, who 
was supporting us? Ask the congregation 
here in Harrisonburg, where I was serving 
quarter time on the pastoral team? Perhaps 
I should bring it up in ethics class at the 
seminary, Swartz writes, inviting readers 
to join him on a pursuit for answers that 
winds back into his Mennonite upbring- 
ing, through the past and into the present. 

I read this book in a day, in part because 
of my personal interest in the story. But, 
there are plenty of books about compel- 
ling topics that are difficult to get through. 
This isn't one of them. It’s a rollicking tale 
in which some of Ted & Lee's most famous 
characters speak. The duo created six full- 
length theatrical or comedy shows in which 
they explored “life and sacred texts with an 
eye toward what was askew, peculiar, and 
above all—where was the funny?” 

I never saw Ted & Lee perform together 
live, but through Swartz’s memoir I caught 
a glimpse of their show and the deep theol- 
ogy from which it emerged. In the final act, 
Swartz writes, “I don't truly know how heal- 
ing works. I don't know if I can truly claim 
healing. I do know that without writing and 
acting, without continuing to work by sheer, 
naive persistence—I can't envision any type 
of healing” To which I say, amen. = 


Christine A. Scheller is a widely published 
journalist and essayist. She lives with her 
husband at the Jersey shore. 


Excerpt by Amy Simpson 


“THIS DOESN'T GO AWAY’ 


FOR SERIOUS AND chronic mental ill- 
ness, there is no cure—short of a miracle. 
There is no “all better.” Even when well 
managed, such illness is a lifelong reality, 
and relapses can happen without warn- 
ing. Even for episodic illness, the road 
to health can be long and mountainous. 
Walking alongside someone with men- 
tal illness may mean a lifelong hike over 
peaks and valleys, learning to grow in 
faith and in relationship with 
Jesus through an illness that 
clouds the view. That walk 
might cause mistrust of 
reality and of a person’s own 
thoughts. It might require 
extra patience for process- 
ing truth. It might repeatedly 
tax the resources of the 
church and its fellowship. 
And churches, like other 
organizations, grow tired of 
such taxation. Culturally, we 
expect people who fall down 
to pull themselves back up and put their 
hands to the plow. Sure, everyone stum- 
bles occasionally. And were willing to give 
help in times of crisis. But when that time 
of crisis doesn’t seem to end, we start to 
wonder why were still helping. Why we're 
not seeing progress. Why we're not mov- 
ing on. 

The father of a son with bipolar dis- 
order spoke passionately from his 
experience: 

Attitudes have to change. This doesn’t 
go away. ... that’s the issue that anyone 
with mental illness or anyone who is going 
to minster to mental illness is going to even- 
tually wade into. Wait a minute. We helped 
you with this a year ago, two years ago. The 
problem is like telling a diabetic, “We helped 
you with your blood glucose a year ago.” 
Yeah, but guess what. They've got to do this 
every minute of the day until they die. So 
that is a daunting task ... it has to fall to the 
whole body of Christ, because it’s only the 
body that can handle something like that 
for a lifetime. 


wan 


FROUBLED 
MINDS 


I spoke with a pastor who had a high 
degree of confidence that his church was 
doing well in serving people with men- 
tal illness. And relatively speaking, his 
church is. They have created an atmo- 
sphere where it’s all right to acknowledge 
that people aren't perfect and it’s normal to 
have problems. At the same time, I heard 
a typical impatience reflected in what 
he said to me: “My personal philosophy 
is that you can come here 
and be screwed up, you 
just can't stay screwed up. 
We all need recovery from 
something” I appreciate his 
emphasis on growing as a 
person, rather than staying 
stuck. I appreciate the idea 
that we need to strive for 
sanctification and holiness. 
And people with mental 
illness need to work hard 
to manage their illness as 
effectively as possible. But 
they might still “stay screwed up” over the 
long term, even after working hard and 
taking required medications. 

When churches have antibiotic-like 
expectations for mental health treatment, 
they communicate, “Go get treated, then 
you can come back and you can be a grow- 
ing Christian with us.” The problem is, 
many people can get treated for the rest 
of their lives and learn to manage an ill- 
ness, but will never be “over it.” For some, 
their illness is a disability that will hinder 
them to some degree at least occasionally 
and even daily. Our expectations of heal- 
ing cause frustration for everyone. And 
they send the false message that God is 
patient and loving with us only to a point, 
and past that point, we're on our own. = 


Taken from Troubled Minds: Mental 
Illness and the Church’s Mission, by 
Amy Simpson. Copyright (c) 2013 by 
Amy Simpson. Used by permission of 
InterVarsity Press, PO Box 1400, Downers 
Grove, IL 60515. www.ivpress.com 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE C 


‘Greater Works Than Mine’ 


THE SAGA OF Elijah that we are following in 1 and 2 Kings culminates in a poignant parting 
as the prophet prepares to be taken up into heaven. His disciple, Elisha, makes a final all- 
or-nothing request: “Please let me inherit a double share of your spirit” (2 Kings 2:9). Elijah 
states a condition for the fulfillment of Elisha’s prayer: “You have asked a hard thing; yet, if 
you see me as I am being taken from you, it will be granted you; if not, it will not” (2:10). It 
is as if Elisha has to look unblinkingly into the reality of their separation. Ifhe is to inherit 
the prophetic mantle and spirit of his teacher, he must claim the vocation in its entirety. He 


is now to be the prophet. 


The story is an uncanny pointer to the truth that John the Evangelist highlights in Jesus’ 
last words to his disciples: “T tell you the truth: It is to your advantage that I go away, for if 


good news of liberation. 


5 Ido not go away, the Advocate will not come to you ..”” (16:7). John even 
echoes the “double spirit” theme in 14:12, when he has Jesus assure us that our 
| prophetic endeavors will be more abundant and powerful than Jesus’ own! 

The season following Pentecost helps us realize that we are the prophets 
| now, vested with the mandate and endowed with the gifts for enacting the 


[ JUNE 2] 


A Climate of Relativism 
1 Kings 18:20-39; Psalm 96; Galatians 1:1-12; Luke 7:1-10 


DOES AMERICA DESERVE its reputation 
as one of the most religious countries in 
the world? As I prepared to migrate here in 
1979, I was jolted by the provocative words 
of Henry Fairlie, a feisty British journal- 
ist who had settled in the States a few years 
before. “The proliferation of contemporary 
cults in the United States, like the prolifera- 
tion of sects in the past, is a reminder that 
the United States is an irreligious country,” 
wrote Fairlie. “Only a people who do not 
take God seriously could permit [God] to be 
sought and worshipped and proclaimed by 
any person who took it in his [or her] head 
to do so; for any reason, in any manner, to 
any purpose, for any satisfaction” 

Well, America is certainly a place where 
religious pluralism has reached its apogee. 
This climate of relativism—of “anything 
goes”—makes Paul’s stance, typified in this 
week's reading from Galatians, all the more 
challenging. He speaks of the seductions of 
“a different gospel” (verse 6) and of those 
who want to “pervert the gospel of Christ” 
(verse 7). The stakes are high (verse 8): “But 
even if we or an angel from heaven should 
proclaim to you a gospel contrary to what we 
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Martin L. Smith, an Episcopal priest, is an author, preacher, and retreat leader. 


proclaimed to you, let that one be accursed!” 

And behind this passion for separating 
the authentic Christian message from the 
adulterated is the story of Elijah’s lonely wit- 
ness to the God of his ancestors on Mount 
Carmel. Here the prophet calls to account 
the syncretism that would blend the faith 
of Israel with the fertility cults of Canaan, 
which had royal backing and popular con- 
sensus. God’s good news is for the whole of 
humanity, but it is vulnerable to mutation 
and perversion. We carry a terrible respon- 
sibility in our discernment. 


[ JUNE 9 ] 


‘Il Say to You, Rise!’ 


1 Kings 17:8-24; Psalm 30; Galatians 1:11-24; 
Luke 7:11-17 


THE SOUVENIR MOST kids brought back 
from English seaside resorts was a “stick of 
rock”—a long cylinder of fluorescent pink 
candy with a white interior. The confection- 
ers skillfully incorporated the resort’s name 
within the toffee. The advertisements assured 
us it was “lettered all through.” However one 


BY MARTIN L. SMITH 


sliced the candy, it still displayed the name. 
This week's scriptures perfectly illustrate the 
way the Bible is also “lettered all through” 
with the good news of the resurrection, no 
matter how you slice it. 

In Luke, Jesus summons back to life 
the dead son of the woman from Nain. In 
1 Kings, Elijah breathes life back into the 
dead son of the widow of Zarephath. In 
both stories, the prophets give the newly 
alive boys back to their mothers. Behind 
each vignette—and the accompanying psalm 
that laments at the brink of the grave—is the 
scene of universal human agony at bereave- 
ment. Michelangelos “Pieta’—Mary cradling 
her child’s corpse—captures the apparently 
effortless power of death to separate us, to 
annihilate us. 

But the soundless voice of God over the 
tomb of Jesus changes all that: “Young man, 
I say to you, rise!” Then we are the joyful 
mother who receives back our Son, victori- 
ous over death, now risen. This is the word 
that Paul did not need to receive “from a 
human source” (Galatians 1:12), since it 
was not a teaching of human origin. It was 
revealed directly to him in his encounter 
with the risen Lord on the Damascus road. 
Why? “God was pleased to reveal his Son to 
me, that I might proclaim him among the 
Gentiles,’ Paul recounts (1:15-16). 


[JUNE 16 ] 


What Should 
We Die For? 


1 Kings 21:1-21; Psalm 32; Galatians 2:15-21; 
Luke 7:36 - 8:3 


THERE IS SOMETHING intolerably cheap 
about the popular expression “to die for” 
What if we were really to choose what is 
worth giving up our life for? This week’s 
scriptures explore what dying for something 
means. The lurid tale of Naboth’s vineyard 
presents Ahab just dying to get his hands 
on his neighbor’s land. It just killed him to 
be frustrated, so “he lay down on his bed, 
turned away his face, and would not eat” 
(1 King 21:4). Jezebel’s remedy? She had 
Naboth framed and killed. The wheel of 
violence, though, will roll over the perpe- 
trators. Covetousness is deadly, and a violent 
and degrading end lies in wait for them. 
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Paul proclaims to the Galatians what 
is worth dying for—a totally fresh identity 
found through union with Christ. “I have 
been crucified with Christ; and it is no lon- 
ger I who live, but it is Christ who lives in 
me. And the life I now live in the flesh I live 
by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me” (verses 19-20). 

The woman who anoints Jesus’ feet in 
the Pharisee’s house has undergone a death. 
Instead of dying of shame, she has died to 
shame. With breathtaking insouciance she 
crashes the party. In a sensuous gesture of 
devotion, she expresses her gratitude to Jesus 
for his message of God’s amnesty. Jesus’ free- 
dom has drawn her. He is perfectly free of 
shame. He relishes her caresses with a ten- 
derness that is totally careless of reputation. 


[ JUNE 23 ] 


1 Kings 19:1-15; Psalm 22:19-28; 

Galatians 3:23-29; Luke 8:26-39 

THE CANAANITE PSALMS, recovered 
by archaeologists, reveal that Israel’s pagan 
neighbors identified violent storms and 
earthquakes as pyrotechnic proof of the 
power of their native gods. Israel’s priests 
were impressionable enough to plagiarize 
some song sheets from the choir direc- 
tors at the shrines of Baal. In the story of 
Elijah’s retreat in the cave on Mount Horeb 
(1 Kings 19:11-15), the prophet reveals his 


Has religious pluralism in 
the U.S. reached its apogee? 


keen awareness of the difference between the 
Lord of the covenant and the storm gods of 
the nations. The Lord is not in the wind, the 
earthquake, or the fire. Sheer silence forces 
the prophet to listen to the inner summons 
to the arduous task of raising up leaders in 
Israel, regardless of the vulnerability of being 
utterly in the minority. 

In Luke's gospel about the healing of 
the lunatic named Legion, Jesus heeds the 
summons to divine warfare against all the 
invasive and contaminating forces that pit 
themselves against human well-being, that 
aggravate powerlessness, isolation, and 


division. Healing the demented man (whose 
possession so uncannily mirrors the plight of 
those living under Roman occupation), Jesus 
sends him to calmly demonstrate the sanity 
that God bestows. Clothed and in his right 
mind, he is to return home and invite peo- 
ple to the life of gratitude and joy sheltered 
by the compassion of God. 


[ JUNE 30 ] 


2 Kings 2:1-2, 6-14; Psalm 16; 
Galatians 5:1, 13-25; Luke 9:51-62 


PAUL SPEAKS TO the Galatians of crucify- 
ing “the flesh with its passions and desires” 
(5:24). We seldom echo him, mostly because 
his language is so likely to be misheard as an 
ascetic’s dreadful command to repress our 
erotic natures. In today’s Galatians reading, 
can we hear Paul's warning that we can't drift 
out of the stultified human condition? “The 
flesh” (sarx, in Greek) is not a state of human 
freedom from constraint, but the opposite. It 
is being trapped within the cycle of violence 
and estrangement and addiction, desire per- 
verted by a collective death wish. To break 
out of this trap, we must put all of our ener- 
gies into the longing for freedom—freedom 
within which we can realize our potential for 
“love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, generos- 
ity, faithfulness, gentleness, and self-control” 
(5:22-23). 

The robustness of Paul’s language is 
matched in Luke’s gospel by the shocking 
challenge Jesus puts to a would-be follower 
who wants to defer joining him until after his 
father’s funeral. “Let the dead bury their own 
dead,” retorts Jesus. What is this reign of God 
that takes precedence over a duty as unques- 
tionable as that? What is the “deadness” Jesus 
summons us to leave behind? James and 
John, the “sons of thunder,’ have just given 
us a glimpse of that deadness by asking Jesus’ 
permission to call down a vengeful fire upon 
the Samaritan village that has turned them 
away. Jesus has to rebuke them. That is not 
the way to life. m 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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When wedding bells ring, don't forget the jello. 
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FUNNY BUSINESS BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


To Have and to Hold (and to Serve Six) 


JUNE IS A special month, particu- 
larly for families celebrating ... uhm 
... something. I forget. Fortunately, 
ever since I read a study suggesting 
that cholesterol-lowering statins can 
cause problems with ... with ... word 
retrieval, I realize now it has nothing 
to do with getting old, which many 
people my age are getting these days. 
It's because I’m just another victim 
of an unscrupulous drug industry. 
(Drug company lawyer: “I under- 
stand that you think you took our 
drug, sir, but how can you be sure?”) 

But now I remember why June is 
special: Our oldest daughter is get- 
ting married this month, and I can 
use our cover story as a reminder 
that I’m probably supposed to do 
something to help out. Although 
darned if I can remember what it is. 

My daughter's wontt be a gay mar- 
riage, which is trending this year, but 


it will be an alternative wedding, one 
of those nontraditional celebrations 
that doesn’t require me to dress up 
and “give away” the bride. (If I was 
going to give her away, I should have 
done it well before the wedding bills 
started coming in.) There'll be no 
church to rent and no preacher to pay. 
The ceremony will be outside, proba- 
bly ina tent, and we already have one 
of those. (It sleeps four. Nice size for 
an intimate gathering, if people don't 
mind stooping during the service.) 
The problem is that she wants to 
invite a lot of friends and family, an 
inclination that has always puzzled 
me about marriage ceremonies. A 
wedding is a sacred ritual between 
two people, an intimate, spiritual 
moment of connection that shouldn't 
be ruined by a bunch of other peo- 
ple sticking their noses in. Why have 
a ceremony at all? Why not just get 
married, say, in the back of a van, on 
the way to the honeymoon? Or just 
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go to the DMV or whatever govern- 
ment office has the forms that the 


clerk could ceremoniously—and no 
doubt with tears in her eyes—slide 
across the counter to be signed. I 
could quietly sing a romantic tune 
in the background to set the tone, 
and to block out the loudspeaker 
announcing the next available win- 
dow. And then theyd be done. Heck, 
you don't even have to get a blood test 
any more, although 
since they're mar- 
rying in Virginia, 
they may need to 
prove they own a handgun. If they 
cant, one will be provided for them. 

But no, they want a real cer- 
emony, even though I’ve warned 
them what could happen after that: 
People will want to eat. And some- 
body’s got to feed them. And then 
they get thirsty and want drinks. I 
tell you, it never ends. 

At least choose a venue with a 
drinking fountain, I’ve suggested, 
which would take care of half of 
the problem. We could start the 
reception line there, and after peo- 
ple drink their fill the happy couple 
could slip out the back when every- 
body’s in the bathroom. 


IT SEEMS TO me a truly alterna- 
tive wedding would be a potluck. 
How hard could it be for guests to 
throw a few miniature marshmal- 
lows into some jello and bring it 
over? The serving line might require 
some coordination, but I'd be happy 


to take charge of that. As a potluck : 
veteran, I’ve developed my own 
technique that guarantees a positive 
potluck experience (PPE). 

The first rule is to position your- 
self close to the front of the line, 
where the kids have already gath- 
ered, foolishly thinking they can't be 
dispersed with a simple, “Hey, isn’t 
that a pony over there by the drink- 
ing fountain?” 

Then, free from their grabby lit- 
tle hands—which always take the 
best rolls—you can begin filling your 
own plate. As first in line you can 
load up from that one bucket of fried 
chicken that always sits incongru- 
ously among the decorative serving 
dishes. (‘There’s never enough breasts 
for everybody, so you have to grab 
fast to get two.) Plus, this early in the 
proceedings many of the cooks are 
still bringing out dishes, so you can 
pass on the yucky stuff without mak- 
ing eye contact with someone who 
wants to know what you think of his 
new chutney-flavored jello. It's hard 
to respond as the dignified father 
of the bride when you're involun- 
tarily spewing little chutney-flavored 
marshmallows into the air. 

Whatever the venue, it will be 
a nice wedding, and I look forward 
to welcoming a new member to 
our family. After all, I'm not losing 
a daughter, I’m gaining several tat- 
toos. 


avis 


Ken Di 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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“A welcome book that is bold (without being contentious) and courag 
(without needing to be triumphant), Felten and Procter-Murphy give voice t¢ 
faith that provides a profound alternative to the dominant ideology of ‘A 
Christianity? Attention should be paid!” 
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practice critical thinking and question the gatekeepers. They help us see’ 
eons the gatekeepers is exactly what Jesus was all about.” 
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